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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION "FOR 
GIRLS AIv|d women IN SPORT 

The National AsscKiatiof> for Girls and Women in Sport is a nonprofit, educational 
organization designed to serve the needs of participants, teachers, coaches, leadersT 
and administrators in sports programs for girls and^ women. It is one of seven 
ass(x:iations of the American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
and Dance. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the National Ass4Kiation for Girls and Won^n in Sport is to foster 
the development of sports programs for Ihe enrichment of the life of the participant. 

BEIJEFS 

The National Association for Girls and Women in Sport believes that: 

Sports are an integral part of the culture in which we live. 
" Sports programs arc a part of the total educational experience of the participant 
when conducted in educational institutions. 

Oppt^unities for instruction and participation in sports appropriate to her skill 
level should be included in the experienct^ of every lirl. 

Sports skills and sports participation are valuabltJ social and rccreational tools 
which may be used to enrich the lives of women itybur society. - 

Competition and cooperation ;x\'dy be demonstraUed in all sports programs, al- 
though the type and intensity of the competition and cooperation will vary with the 
degree or level of skill of the participants. , 

An understanding of the relationship between competition and cooperation and the 
utilization of both within the accepted framework of our society is one of the desirable 
outcomes of sports participation, ^ 

Physical activity is important in the maintenance of the general health of the 
participant. 

Participation in sports contributes to the development of self-confidence and to the 
establishment of desirabU; interpersonal relationships. 

FUNCTIONS ^ 

The National Asstxriation for Girls and Wo/ncn in Sport promotes desira^ble sports 
programs through: ' « " 

1 Formulatmg and publicizing guiding principles and standards for the admifiis- 

trator. leader, official, and player. * * 

2. ^ Publishing and interpreting rules governing sports for girls and women. ' * 

3. Providmg the means for training, evaluating, and rating officials. 

4. Disseminating information on the conduct of gids* and women's sports. 

5. Stimulating, evaluating, ^and disseminating research in the field of girls' and 
women's spcms. 

6. Cooperating with allied grotips intcrestedin gids' and women's sports in order to 
formulate policies anti rules that affect the conduct of women's sports. 

7. Providing opportunities for the development of leadership among girls and 
women for the conduct of their sports programs. 
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STANDARDS IN SPORTS FOR 6IRLS AND WOMEN 

* 

Standards in sfHirts activities for girls 'and women should be based ufx^n the 
following: ' 

1 . Spons activities for girls and women should be talight. coached, and officiated by 
qualified women whenever and wherever ptissible. , 

2. Programs should provide every girl with a wide variety of Activities. 

3. The fvsults of competition should be judged in terms of benefits to the participants 
rather than by the winning of championships or, the' athletic or commercial 
advantage to schcwls or organizations. 

Health and Safety Standards for Bayers 

. Careful supervision of the health of all players must be provid.ed by 

1. An examination by a qualified physician ' ., 

2. Written permission by a qualified physician after serious illness or injury 

3. Removal of players-^ when they are injured or overfatigucd or show signs of 
emotional instability 

4. A healthful, safe and sanitary environment for sports activity ) 

5. Limitation of competition to a geographical. area which will permit piayers to 
return at rvastmable hours; provision of safe transptmation. 

General Policies " r 

1 . Select the members of all teams so that they play against those of^pproximately 
the same ability and maturity. * 

2. Arrange the .schedule of games and practices st) as not to place demands on the. 
team or player which would jeopardize the educational objectives of the com- 
prehensive spons program. 

3. Discourage any girl from pri^-ticing with, or plying with, a team for more than 
one group while competing in that snort during th«ysame sport season. 

4. Promote stKial events in connectionWith -all fonr^ of competition. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND SERVICE 

All requests Tor infoniiation abt)ut services should be addressed to: Executive ' 
Director, National Association for Girl^ and Womd^ in Sport (NAGWS) 
AAHPHRD, 1201 - 16th .Street, N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20036. 
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' FORKVVORD 

The articles included in the basketball section of the 1979^81 NAGWS 
tiaskcthall Vitlli'xhall Guide: lips nful Ivi hrnques arc intended to meet the needs 
and interests of a great variety of readers. 

The tlrsi article is an intrcKiuction to the psychology involved in coaehjng with 
examples sfKrcific U) basketball. We all know about "•psychihg up*\ Linda Quqkcr 
makes us aw;ire ot how wc niay be psyching out/* 

(lirisfine MowcS anicle describes a unique intramural basketball activity that is 
appropriate tor Kjth high schot^l and college.^ 

l-ew ot us krfow enough about working with the media, a detleiency that Ann 
PenstDne's article should help alleviate. 

Most coaches feel sincere concern about ttxrir players* health yet, according to 
Linda Arnold, toaehes may be putting their players in a life or death situation by 
allowing them to chew gum while competing. 

Whether by design* or out of necessity, mast coaches are never out of seastm. 
Patricia Meiser discusses activnies which, if done off-season, can relieve much of the 
pressure usually felt during the regular season. 

Jac Allen discusses pre season conditioning for women and girls, an often over- 
looked biK Vital aspect to a successful seSs^-jn. 

^•\ difficult task for coaches is the selection of a small basketball squad from the 
large number of {vople who try out forateam. Lynda Umfress gives a simple battery 
which can evaluate a large number of panicipants* porformanees. ^ 

The individual and team techniques involved in a successful basketball per- 
fiirinance are more highly refined than ever before- Cathy Benedet'to.offcrs ideas on 
how io analyze and improve shwfing techniques; Lois Klatt presents techniques for, 
teaching and practicing the "continuity offense**; and Edith G^xileski provide^i a' ^ 
prinier to coaches for leaching players how to break- the zone press. 

ScoreKH>k> xk:W^{ that many games are lost or won at the free throw line. Jo Stn^it ' - 
outlines a technique for improving fav-throw shooting effectiveness andtjfficiency . ^ 

More and more coaehcs attenipt to recruit tal[i^yers for their basketball teanV 
Kk)> Bt^whng demonstrates that it is the effective use of a player rather than height 
alt)ne vvhich is imponant in the development of a post player. 

Hverv ef tt)rt has gone into nvaki^ig this a valuable^ reference to players, teachers, 
coaches, and all others interested in basketball, TheVader can judge if we have been 
successful. , 

r 

h \\ L. PrKRv 

Chairperson, NAGWS liuskethatl Guide 
K- Ch{im[kiii*n, Illinois 
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DEALING WITH AMXIETY — 
PSYCHING UP, NOT OUT • . • 

. ' 'LINDA K. ay n(<:er 

• ^ Unda Bunker. is cJmirperson of the Department of Health and Physical Edu 
• ,cattonat the Vnn.rs.ry- ofVir^inta. has been active in l^ng j^rei^^^^^^ 
related to ,mproyed.port performance -and is ' currently director T^he Motor 
Learmn, LahOratory Dr. Bunker ^as a three.sport athlete flmslLtMl fieZ 

' nl^L 7t! "'i^,^"-^"'^- ^f"l'n^^^ -'her, sh, r:eceiJ her sT^iree 
It fvgjkqnd her Ph.D:'jnV97J. . . ^ ■ ^^.f^gfee 

n^nl?^i V''^''^Jl"'^ '"f^^^^ ^^^^ the besi way for an indivifual to be 
max mum. To<,often the v.ew .s heldtbal if athletes an; not "sky high" or -dsIcS 

. ati . ?r VT' P^^P^'^'* ^ P^t^™ ■ ^he opposite is Se; the prepid 

Ih ; H '"r" "''^^^^^ is, the* 'relaxed, modeStely aroused St^, 
Aihtetes do not perforfti ^UcHls most'effectively when arou J levers ex^melv 

K S'r\o -t^^/fvTl '^7 With the activity, ^hafcoThes™S 
nuist oe dWe to identify the levels required to determine how to control and/or 

S '^P^" «^ ^'^^ individual needs to be around tea level ab^e 

hu^her notfnal ttstmg state, t,ut nm to too high a level. Pen«,ns whp are ap^t^ or 
under-aroused may require experiencei^ (or comments) that cau^^ iS ' 
urousat levels, while pe'^rfdrmer. whose aiousal levels are already qle hXe 
peadly athletes before game tim£) may perfom, better by reducing tteir anxieW 
f„I n"^ ''"'^^P,.'''*^" of arousal and hXr Itor S^ 

"^^rc^'^:ir^H^^^^^^ ^"^^^^d'U mlationsh'p Figure 

athlete may ^rfon. at only A^^^f^^^^^^^^^ 
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■ '"^"^^^-U hypothesis illustrates that basketball free throw shootinq or ner- 
fcKmance ,s generally maximized when Arousal levels ars at a moderS^l^l oS^ - 
, aKXisal can impair perfom>anpe as markedly as can under-arousal 
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The coach whose team perfonns poorly in important games must avoid making the 
assumption that tl^ players were not psyched;up, for it, may be that the team was 
psyched up andowl, perhaps because of overarousal. Similariy the player referred to 
as a "good practice player/' but who apparently clutches or chokes at game time, 
simply may be the player who becomes overaroused. 

i? The degree of ^irousal exhibited by each athlete is often directly related to such 
factors as e)^ importance or incentive value of the game, the perceived danger, the 
social importance, or the evaluative potential of a situation. For exainple, we can all 
identify with changes in arousal levels and performance when an important person' 
lomes to observe, when the parents of the freshmaif star are in the audience for the 
first time, or when the arch rival team is the opponent. On the other hand, low arousal 
levels can be observed to have a negative effect on such situations as the last game of 
the season when the team is already in ta^t (or first) place or when the score is 
lopsided. Ahart found that shooting pertentage is related to the closeness of a game. 
If, for example, a game score was moderately close (5-8 points), the shooting 
percentage was optimized (72%), but if the difference was 9 points or more, shooting 
percentage was only 55%. If the game was very close (1-4 points), players tende^.to 
be overaroused and the percentage fcil to 53%.^ 

T • 

Consider Es^h Player Individually 

Response to arousal and motivational techniques varies from individual to indi- 
vidual, but a certain level of consistency can be expected within any one athlete. 
Athletes who tend to respond with greater intensity in one situation will, in general, 
respond with higher levels of intensity in other situations. A good coach recognizes 
wHich players are overaroused and which are underaioused, then helps each athlete 
4eam to control the' level of activities to maximize performance. * 

Explanations for the divergent reactions of persons of varying ^rsonality struc- 
tures are complex. One key factor is that different situations are perceived differently 
by each individual, depending on the person^s predisposition and past experiences. 
No single situation will be received with equal arousal piotentiiri within each indi- 
vidual. . , , . 

Some athletes tend to ''perceive competitive situations as threatening and to 
respond to these situations with feelings of apprehension or tension"; the Sport 
Competition Anxiety Test has been designed to assess this trait.* Th^ is some 
evidence that this trait may be a critical component in determining the relationship 
between sport and anxiety and/or arousal since in a competitive situation, persons 
with high competitive anxiety may be more negatively affected. If a person is* 
particulariy sensitive to siK'ial evaluation and perceives a particular game to be very im- 
portant (tr.g., a college st:out will be in the audience), the player's anxiety is likely to 
increase. If increased arOusal has been detrimental to previous performance, the 
coach should help the perfonper re-evaluate or alter the perception of the situation, or 
shift the fiKus to task orientation through modeling', positive reinforcement, cognitive 
reappraisal, etc.* . ' v 

Unfortunately , the overly ^n>^ious athlete often is ^ocused of lack of motivation or 
not being ready because'of pooftr performance. Coaches and teachers often mis- 
diagnose the cause of this decrease in level of attainment and attempt to increase the 
motivational drive or stressors, thereby causing even worse performance. It is a 
vicious cycle — poor performance causes grsjaler stress which causes even poorer 
pcrformatt^. . * " 

, Group pep talks and half-time **psych-ups" designed to increase all arousal levels 
must be dritically .evaluated. Ifigroup techniques are used, the group should be 
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organized homogeneously. Ffir example, perhaps coaches should hoyse or meet with 
highly aroused athletes separately from those wljo may be und^raioused. Or perhaps 
•basketball guards require different techniques than forwards.. starters djfferem 
methods than reserves, etc. 

Arousal AffecU Vartous Skill Levels 4)ifrereiiU«Uy 

Negative effects of stress seem to be particularly 'Lpf,ient in beginners or in 
peiformcrs who are not proficie4]t at a given skill or aspect bf the game. This c^n be 
predicted since beginners are more likely to make mistakes. In general, ^vhat^ver 
response- is most predictable ip -beginners will occur in stressful situations Thus 
during the mtroduction or practice of new material and skills, afousal jevels should be 
held at a low or moderate level. Practice and learning sessions should be intercstinR. 
well organized and enjoyable. Competitive situations (i.e.. games and relays) de^ 
signed for' motivational purposes should be used with great caution. 

For advanced players, the domifiam response, or the one with the highest proba- 
bihi^ of occurring, will be the correct response. Advanced performers may therefore 
be helped by increased arousal levels. For th^m. tlw dominant response may mean a 
siK:cessful shot, an extra fake, or a beautiful drive and score while for beginnere, it is 
likely to be an incorrect response, a missed shot or failure to set the screen This 
concept also explains why bad habits tend to reappear at the hiost inopportune 
moments. 

For coaches, the foIlowing"applications may help illustrate this concept- 

• Reliable, well-rehearsed plays or skiUs should be used in critical situations or for 
the '^h rival. 

• Avoid teaching new plays or skills the day before.an important contest or before 
an audience 

• When the score is close, use well-learned skills. 

• Do not try to break bad habits or introduce new plays at times when arousal 
levels are apt to be high. - 

^ Athletes can be seen practicing their favorite shots during pre-practice warm-ups 
Many athletes avoid practicing their weaker skills because they are either em- 
barrassed or know that people are watching and their performance will be woree than 
ever. A good practice technique is to have athletes rank-order their five weakest skills 
(or new. desired Skills) and then devote 10 minutes of each practic'e session to 
individual work on these skills. This will allow athletes to help themselves and each 
other without fear of evaluation. 

Once skills are learned, athletes should perform under stress during practice in 
order to learn to deal with it. Use- Of scrimmages, intersquad competition and 
prc-season games may be helpful. On the other band, more proficient athletes may 
respond positively to socially facilitating situations. A similar finding exists when 
proficiem athletes attempt to perform newly acquired skills while under competitive 
stress and find their performances impaired. 

Tasks are Sensitive to "Psych-out". 

Each type of skill may be individually responsive to various levels of arousal or 
anxiety For example, relatively simple tasks are generally not negatively affected by 
higher levels of arousal whereas complex tasks are usually performed better at loWer 
arousal levels. This-might be explained by the dominam response hypottesis since 
complex tasks have a higher probability of incorrect components and would therefore 
be more sensitive to the negative effects of arousal. High arousal levels also seem to 
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affect skills inquiring accuracy, balance and precision more .negatively than skiUs 
requiring smengfh or speed. 

The iraplications of, this concept can be seen in both good coaching practice and 
strategi/ ' psych-out" hehavfors of the opposition. For example,' a player who is 
abt)uyto attempt a tie-breaking free throw should be encouraged to relax, so as to 
'reduce arousal level Opposing coaches often attempt to increase that same level by 
casing ajime-out to let the athlete "thi^li,iibt>ut" how c^cial the free thjuw may be 
^d'therefore unconsciously raise the athlete's arousal level and reduce the proba- 
bility of success. Th)is a good coach must help athletes to concentrate on the goal and 
, tnentrfly rehearse the shot but should avoidgiving specific information such as, "be 
/".sure 10 extend your elbov^c." • . • 

VV'^he somewhat oversimplified generalization that high arousal levels might facili- 
tAe tasks requiring strength and Speed must be ap'plied cautiously to most sports since 
thjrc aa- few skills in sports sucli as basketball /equiring massive strength or speed 
alone. Most require some degree ofacciiracy and/or decision making— ajfd are likely 
*^ to be interfered with if arousal levels are tcxi high. For example, a center about to 
execut£_^a jump ball must be mentally alert and prepared to make split-second 
decisions, as well a.s produce strength to "get the tip." In critical moments the coach 
should recognize that athletes migjhl need caUning 0owifc A vivid example is often 
.seen on the tip-off of championship games when both centers go up for the tip but 
neither hits the ball. These athletes arc probably psyched out. 

Ideally, it would be beneficial if we could rank order motor skills in terms of some* 
continuum such as precision and accuracy vs. strength and speed, and thusp^diiJt. 
what level of arousal would pnxluce maximum performance results. Such a listing 
would be difficult, although in general the skills such as free throw shooting and 
passes fropi out-of-bounds arc better conducted under lower arousal levels whereas 
fast "breaks and rcbtiunding generuHy benefit from higher levels, or at least^Wider 
ranges of arousal. ' 

It has been suggested that the natui?of the task, in terms of all requirements, 
including difficulty, might change the amount of aiousalAvhich can be tolerated (i.e. . 
the shape of the Inverted- U curve). More difficult'tasks may require a very sensitive 
amount of arousal (narrower Inverted- U) and consequently a smaller range of arousal 
levels to produce optimal results. Figure 2 illustrates this concept and suggests the 
complex interaction of such factors as strength or energy rcquirementstombined with 
task difficulty to reduce even further the range of optimal arousal. 
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Ftgurs 2. The hypothesu ed effect of task difficulty and arousal levels on performance. {Modified 
frohn Martens. 197Z)? 



In addUio,n to the specij^c charactfristics of the task, the environment I'n which the 
/ask IS perftirmed can also affect Us levd'of execution. If pcrtbnnance takes placc-in a 
aew environment, th.is^-an add to the" performer's arousal level and perhaps help to 
explain the well-known - home court advanlage,': To decrease the negative aspects, 
the coav'h should make sure that participants are given accurate and complete in- 
formation afH>ut the environment* or prefirahly, be given an oppt)rtunity to practice in 
the new situation. College teams frequently arrive at least one day before the contest 
m order to practice on the opponent's Court. This becomes particularly critical when 
arousal may be affected by the *inknt)wn quality of equipment to be used, such as 
difterem court surfaces: artificial lighting and glacis backboards. 

Hostile or friendly auJiences also have an impact on arousal and subsequent 
performance* levels. Teams should know what to expect and how to deal'wrth the 
event. An understanding of the -'snake pit" reputation of a gymnasium or meiH^ 
rehearsal of its actual appearance can facilitate adaptation to that gym rather than 
leaving it to players' imagination. The unknown is offen much worse than the known. 

1 

Helping Athletes Deal with Arousal 

During recent years a variety of techniques have been intrxxiuccd to train basketball 
•players to^ contml their own internal states in an effort to cope with irrelevant 
anxiety-producing stimuli and concentrate on the overall goal of the performance. 
These techniques have yieldj^d faster learning rates and improved skill execution 
during game situations. 

Visual Imagfry and Mental Rfhearsal. Many coaches and professional athletes 
are now utilizing mental rehearsal to enhance athletic performance and reduce 
anxiety. This technique builds confidence and allows players to imagine dealing "with 
anxious situations and to ieam coping mechanisms. « Visual imagery and mentaj 
rehearsal are used by many basketball teams to enhance free-throW shooting per- 
centages. Each^layer learns to imagine the exact details of going to the free throw 
line, being handed the balj, hearing the crowd, feeling the anxiety .'loathing heavily 
(to induce muscular relaxation;, and successfully shooting the free throw. 

Similagffchniques can be used to deal aith major components of teamwork. For 
examplt<(!uring a time-out. apiayercan imagine dealing with the opponent's switch 
fp)m a player-to-player to^ /.one defense or full sumrt press. In this manner, some of 
the uncertainty of the situation can be dealt with successfully. Spending a pme-out to 
mentally rehearse concepts can be much more useful than an impassioned speech to 
"win one for the Gipper." 

Relaxalwn Traininji. Coaches, teachers and athletes now recognize that attaining a 
relaxed state of confidence in one's ability is crucial to success in spons. Some 
athletes never seem to experience this state, and generally lack confidence. Fre- 
quently tile coach's only sugge.stions arc to shout "relax" or emphasize positive 
thinking. The result is usually a confused, anxious aijd depressed athlete. 

Betjoming relaxed is essentially a matter of shifting gears mentally to narrow the 
focus of attention to one specific aspect or element at the expense of ail others. This 
can be done through such classical techniques as hypnotism, zen, yoga or autogenic 
training. But for athletes, proaressive'relaxatkm ^ and/or its antithesis; the relaxation 
response,'* can be quite effective. 

Pnigressivc relaxation can he taught through a series of alternate muscle tight- 
enings and relaxations. Athletes generally start by deliberately increasing tension, 
which heightens self-awareness of how and where tension is experienced. This 
awareness allows athletes to control their own teYision levels' and to prepare them- 



sclveswiadividually before and during competition so as to prcKluce peak performance 
levels. ' , 

Athlete^i generally, feam this technique by lying down and relaxing specific; muscle 
groups, starting >^^ith the'rigHt ami and progressinglo the left arm, right leg, left leg, 
jJlomacti, chest, neck, forehead, eyes, cheeks, jaws, total face, and totaj body. 
Through this syst<fmatic procedure athletes learn to discriminate between muscular 
tension and the release of tension in specific muscle groups. Once general relaxation 
is accomplished, the athletes can be Vdughi differential relaxation to» minimize' 

" extraneous tension or energy not necessary for a specific sp6rt movement. Athletes 
learn to be sensitive to tension patterns necessary for each skill they perform, called 
primary tensions, as well as other tensions not required for skilled perfomflance. 
ifhese tensions can distract the athlete and waste-energy (effort error). 
Positive Mental Rehearsal. Typically rehearsal tediniques have athletes identify a 

' peak performance or time when they felt relaxed. They arc then asked lojf^^ 
visualize their bixiies moving fluidly and easily. ^ Since mental rehearsal is mo^ 
effective when the body and mind are" relaxed, athletes should use one of the 
relaxation puvedlires prior to mental rehearsal. It is often helpful to focus on their 
strongest skills in their most relaxed situation and then work sequentially toward their 
weakest \kill in their mast anxious situation. In the last step, athletes should mentally 
rehearse a situation such as running a two-on-two fast break in the final seconds of a 
championship game with their team lv4 points down, and playing in the opponent's 

. l)and box gym filled with hostile fans. It ts amazing how familiar athletes can be made 
to feel in situations they have r?hearsed. It isjs if mental rehearsal acts as a **practice 
run" so that the activity will be easier tjje'^ond time through. Mental rehearsal can 
help build -self-confidence and make relaxed '"veterans" ou^of nervous rookies. 

Model T rairiirig. Athletes should experience stress situations in practice which are 
similar to those which will be experienced in actual game situation (Model Trsjin- 
ing).^ Typically there is mbr^ tension in game situations than in practice. Athletes 
who frequently must perform under stress in practice will leam to handle 'stress more 
effectively -ki games. Mental rehearsal is one' form of stress training done in the. 
imagination while mixiel training involves simulated game practices that include 
using referees and scoreboards, wearing garrte uniforms, keeping statistics^ piping in 
group sounds, or actuaijy practicing in froht of a large vocal audience. 

*^ . 
BuUd Sejf^onfldence 

Athletes must feel goi)d about their level of competence — the power of fK)sitivc#' 
thinking cannot be underestimated. The coach must therefore establish learning and 
practice environments whit;h allow athletes to be successful and to realistically 
evaluate their pcrfbmiance. The concept of self-e^acy may be one of the critical 
distinctions between winners and losers. It appears that if an athlete is capable of 
performing a desired skill and is motivated to do so, then performance will be 
detennined by the athlele>own self-concept related to competence. Athletes who 
believe in themselves^ have a much higher rate of success. 

Self-talk. There are several well-known techniques for enhancing self-confidence,- 
including positive mental rehearsal coupled with piisitive self-talk. The use of 
resolutions or self-efficacious statements can directly affect an athlete's mental 
attitude. ^ . 

Self-talk is often a major faclor in sport. Many athletes generate self-statements 
that are related to fear, fai^ire or disapproval (e.g., **What if lletdown my coach" or 
*'Oh no. not a zone defense — we never score against one' ') This type of worry or 



negative talk is characterisiic of high stress athletes and of those who have ex- 
perienced numerous failures. If an athlete focuses on being a "motor moron," 
• performance will retlect this. 

Athletes .should bc encouraged to put jKisitive images in their minds and positive 
skills will be demonstrated. They should be encouraged to think abt)ut "the ball going 
in." not "what if! miss." or "Um a gixHi free throw shiHJter," not "I never miss a 
free throw." Such statements must, however, be coupled with ptisitive reinforcement 
from the coach. 

Realisth Goal Selling Athletes will develop self-confidence and perform in a 
more relaxed fashion if their goats are realistic. Coacbes should assist playere in 
J outlining a puTgressive sequence of goals to help them maintain concenfration and be 
aware of realistic expectations. It was suggested alxive that each player identify 
his/her five weakest skills or tlve new skills to be attained. Once these have been set 
down, a series of target goals should be planned. For example, the athlete can set a 
goal to be able to hit 2 out of 10 jump shots fmm the free throw line by the second 
week of practice. } out of 10 by the third week. etc. 

^ Reaiisti^c goal setting is critical during game play, Rather than telling the defense to 
"contain" the star of the opposing team, the team members can set a goal of limiting 
the opposing star plaj^er to four points per quarter, This technique allows the playen» 
to evaluate their performance periodically and to re-e.stablish new ordiffiyent goals' 
when, necessary. It is als<i effective as a reinforeer for* positive self-talk. 

Conclusion 

A variety of techniques ha\iL- been outlined to help coaches and players maximize 
their perfomiance potential. Basketball teams which practice these techniques will 
find that their attitude ahd play will be greatly improved and that they will be able to 
maximi/e their potential.. ' ■ 
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CQ-RECREATipNAL INTRAMURAL BASKETBALL: 
A DO-IT>TOGETHER SPORT 

CHRISTINE Z.'HOWE 

Cfrristine Howe received her doctorate from the Department of Leisure Studies 
\\at tfie University of Illinois at Urhana-Chahtpaign . She is currently an asJistatii 
\professor with the Department of Recreation an4 Park Administration at the 
University of Missouri-Columbia, ,\ 

The Division of Campus Rcca'ation at the University of Illinois (Urbana- 
Champaign) was among the first organizations to implefnent co-recreatronal intra- 
mural baskctbatl in the micU1960i^ Ttxlay, basketball remai^ on^ of the Division's 
strongest co-rec intramuraf programs. There is givat interest and a high degree of 
participation, especially considering the variety and niflmber of programs that the 
I^ivisi'^n offers. 

Co rec intramural basketball is mtn-competitive play designed for social inter- 
action arid for plain tun. All studentj^ faculty an/ staff are eligible ;o play in the same 
league. A "Players Without Partners" bo'dvd is available ta link individual pfayers to 
teams in need of members. 

The rules of play are modified to enhance the role of women on the team. At the 
Uftivcrsity of Illinois, each team consists of five players, two men and three women. ' 
Substitutions are allowed on a man-for-man and wom^n-for-woi^tin basis only. Each 
team must have at least one extra player to assist in scoring and timeke^ing. It is 
encouraged that the team roster tie large and substitutions be made freely. The games 
consist of two f S-minute halves of running time. Time-outs are 45 seconds, with two 
non-consecutive lime-outs allowed each team per game. No time-outs are allowed in 
tlje last minute of the first half or in the final three minutes of the second half. 
Overtime {vriods are three mmutcs. As many overtime periods as needed are used 
until a winner is detemiinqd. Play begins with a jump ball between women players 
from each team. All jump bails between men participants are conducted at the 
mid-cuurt restraining cin:le. jT 

Scorinjg modifications also affect the tenor of play. Field goals scored by men are 
worth two pt)ints each while those scored by women are worth four p<Mnts. Free 
throws scored by men arc one p<^int each and those scored by women arc two points. 

•Women may guard only women and men may guard only men. Any violation of this 
rule is considered a technical foul charged to the team whose member committed the 
violat U)n. The sh4H>ting team may designate any member of its team to shoot the 

, technical , <vith p^)ints awarded on the basis of one point per field goal for men and two 
points per tle}d goal for women. Such modifications.-in play and scoring appear to 
make the activity more co-cqual and-more fun for txith men and women players, 
A final sptc'ml regulatk3n restricts men players from the entire area of the free throw 
lane, trom the free throw line to the baseline, at all titnes and on both ends of the 
court. This holds tr-ue for offensive driving, defensive guarding, offensive dribbling, 
rebounding for both tleid palsand free throws, and all other cases without exception. 
Violations of this regulation arc treated as follows: 

• If the encroachment is in the violator's offensive court, the ball is awarded 
out-of-bounds to the other team. % 

• . If the encroachmerit is in the violat(?!»\s defensive court, it is treated as basket 

interference whctli&r a shot has been attempted or not. "Points shall be awarded to 



the other" team oiythc basis of which playej was in possession of the ball at the 
time of the violation. 
. 'ObviiHisly this allowsW women greater access to the area nearcst the basket. The 
« three-second lane violation dtvs apply to women. It is legal in co-rec intramural 
basketball for a player to maneuver out-of-bounds to avoid passing through the lane.. 

TotHi^tiurage' pn>per conduct during contests, teams are given a good sports grade!* 
liifs emphasi.-i on sporting behavior, combined with the modified hiles for co-rec 
yfntranjural basketball, makes this athletic activity very "enjoyable". Piayen* report, 
"We're in this to do it together" and "I'm here for the fun of it." At the University of 
Illinois, cb-rec intramural basketball is perceived tj^ be a good way for men and 
women to mteract stxrially through non-competitive play. 

For more information abt)ut the rules and regulations for co-rec intramural basket- 
ball, procedures for organizing co-rec paigrams and leagues, and round-robin and 
double elimination tournaments, write to the .Division of Campus Recreation. IMPE 
Building, PeaK>dy Drive, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, Charnpaign, 
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' WORKING WITH THE MEDIA 

ANN PENSTONE 

Ann Penstone received her B .S. decree from the Universit\ of Illinois^ Cham- 
paign: She is the varsity haskethafl coach at Buffalo Grove High School Buffalo 
Grove, Illinois. She has serx ed as the television color commentator for the 
Illinois High School Girls' State Basketball Tournament for the last two years. 

With theVd vcnt of widespread athletics for girls and women comes the need deal 
effectively with .the- media to ensure positive publicity. We h^ve increased and 
improved our budgets, facilities, space alkKaiion and athletic skills. Now that we 
have a saleable pnxluct, -how best can each of you display it? 

Probably the most important thing is to actively seek out the media people in your 
an:a. Make it as eas^ as possible for them to get to know you aYid hejp make exact 
infoniialion readily accessible. When giving information, be specific about »what 
fads should or should ;not be published, else you might find the strategy for next 
week's game in Friday's late edition. If ihcfe are any problems about items being 
published, go straight to the sportswriter to calmly iron but the diWlculty, 

At your pre-season meetings with conference coaches to discuss sclhedules, rules, 
etc. , invite all local media people so that they can meet the coaches, be made await of 
policy and rule changes affecting their articfes, and become an integr^ part of your 
season. Ask if ^hey have any' suggestions that would make the assimilation of 
infonnation easier for them. If possible, obtain a telephone number which the hpiae 
team could call the night of a game so that the results can be published in the 
morning news. Give the sponiiwriter each coach's schedule and phone, number at . 
schtK>l. Have each coach send a copy of the eligibility list with correct spellings of 
athletes' names, a roster with numbers and positions, pertinent statistics, a schedule 
of games, and impimant backgmund information, including athletes whrf* have 
moved, summer tournament results, expected key performers, captains, and re- 
turning letter winners. ' 

The public will wa^(?tt^attend your events if they feel they know your athletes. 
Human interest st^es stir support. You can provide the local paper w^ith interesting 
facts for an article or suggest that a feature be done about each team during the season 
S4) all hometown readers will feel well represented. After the season is over, send a 
complete, statistics b(X)kiet to all media and have your sfx^rts information coordinator 
send a copy of final standings, AiNConfere^nce players, and comparative team 
statistics on the top five rebounding teams. 

Most areas have male Athletes of the Year. There probably could also be an award 
for females if the awarding group were approached. Inquire' about starting an Ath~ 
lete of the Week'' from your IiKal radio station or newspaper. 

\J[orking with audiovisual aspects of the media pre'scnts unique problems whicfi 
can be alleviated. Color commentators or play-by-play announcers may never have 
seen your team play . They have to analyze quickly and describe a grea^t deal of action. 
There* many moments during events where* they need fill, i.e., background 
information and intere^sting notes to give a complete broadcast of an event. The 
following is a partial list of itctns which canj^^hflpful to the analysts: 
• roster with heights, positions, nurnbefMweights are seldom used) ' , 
tcarjuecor^, schcH>l size, colors and nickname, coach's record and univ^fsity 
attended 

type of offense and defense used (it docs not always Ux)k c'Xact witlf ^he 
variations now in use and analysts like to \ock gtH)d, tw) 

, j 



• factors thai are crucial to the contest's outcome — fast break, covering the 
cross-court spike; etc. ' v - 

• key individuals, special team or individual strengths and weaknesses 

• how your team farpd against this team before and what chaoges have bwn made 
related teammates and scholastic standings 

• athletes' other school interests or awards 

• injuries just prior to^e contend unusual circumstances which might affect the 
y contest ; « - 
Slclevision broadcasters mu&t be as knowledgeable about^a contest and its com- 

peting teams possible. Play-by-play is more e,asily handled if the announcer is 
familiar with each coach's strategy. Tlie viewing aodienc^ is becoming well informed 
and expects an accurate, informative broadcast. 

The major thing to remember is that the sports media exist because of the athletes 
^involved. Tte beUer information you provide, the better they can efftfCtively picsent 
your endeavors to an appreciati ve,public . It is crucial to assist tf^ media positively, as 
they can often either make your;program sell or remain in obscurity. Be a sales- 
person. . .present your teams enthusiastically, provide exact and complete infor- 
mation, and make yourself available. Deal with the media as you do with your 
colleagues, helpfully and as one professional to another. 
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THE GUM HAS GC3T TO GO! 

» ' ' . * ■■■ 

LINDA S! ARNdLD 

- — 
Linda Arnold received her B.S. degree from Murray Stale University, Murray. 
Kentucky, followed by an M.S. degree from Ft. Hays State University 'in 
Kansas. Currently she is serving as the women's athletic trainer and as an 
instructor at Memphis State University. , 

4 

Distressful as it may seem, there are athletes who die every year from a condition 
which IS absolutely preventable. This condition is known as a completely obstructed 
airway, and gum is the potential killer. The habit of chewing gum has become a 
tradition in some sports. Should gum become lodged in an athlete's airway a 
skilled person would be required to rclievt the obstruction. . 

A primary duty of an athletic trainer is to prevem injuries. However, few trainers 
enforce a no-gum-chewing policy for their athletes. In the absence of an athleUc 
trainer, the responsibility falls upon the coach. This is one accident that should never 
take place at an athletic evem. 'Pressure from (^layers as well as fr«m some coaches is 
applied with comments such as "I've chewed gum all my life, played ball and never 
gmen choked once. ' ' It only takes one time, and only a few minutes at that, to kill an 
athlete when she/he cannot breathe. Two deaths resulting from ^thletfes chewing gum 
dunng athletic contests were reported in the Memphis Corrimercial Appeal. These 
death? have helped educate people to the dangere of gum chewing, but it's a pity that it 
takes death to get a point across. i 

Figure 1 illustrates the anatomy and location of the airway, or trachea. The trachea 
(A) IS located directly under the skin in the front of the neck. The esophagus (B) or 
passageway for food, lies behind the trachea. When swallowing, a small flap 'the 
epiglottis iCh covers the opening to the trachea and pre^'ents food from entering the 




Figure 1. 



If an athlete gets hit unexpectedly from the rear, the head may momentarily be 
thrown back, straightening the passage from the mouth to the trachea. Consequently 
gum can easily get lodged in the ainvay . Figure 2 shows a possible location of the gum 
in the airway. In this position, the gum cannot be reached from the victim's mouth and 
must be removed by a skilled person. 



GUM 




To clear a completely obstrwtcd airway, give four quick blows to the area between 
tte shoulder blades. If this docs not didodge the gum, use tiKi easy-to-lcam American 
Red Crass n^Jthod known as the Manual Thrust Teclfmiquc, or more commonly, the 
Heimlich Maneuver. The Red Cross illustration on page 27 shows the basic tech- 
niques in administering the manual thrust. 

A few hours of training n^y be all th^ is necessary for a person to save a life. It 
must be emphasized that an untrained person stould enroll in a class to ftilly 
comprehend ii^sc procedures, and that tiwse illustr^ons in no way provide actequate 
information for its use. This tcchniqiK should never be practiced on anotl^r person 
because of possible internal injuries sustained in improper technique. ' 
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RRST AID FOR 




ff victim can cough, speak, breathe ^ Dp not iriterfere 



Have someone call for help. T^ephone : 



If victim QonnQt 
cough 
^speak 
breathe 

TAKE ACTION: FOR CONSCIOUS VICTIM 



r 



1 



t «ouica[»»c«iMn»» «*MNUM.TN)MTt ^ I 

Repeat steps until effective or untiJ victim becomes lihGpnscious. 



TAKE ACTION: FOR UNCONSCIOUS VICTIM 



■1 



— Repeat Steps Until effective.- 



Continue artificial ventilation oi 



Bffectiv 

tepH 



as indicated. 

&<wyor» »hoMW »«irn r»w to p«rfo^ 

•rxl how to a**t — ' - • 

• techniques. 



n« AMERICAN kATtOHAl RED CROSS 
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' .J ORGANIZATION IN THE OFF-SEASON 

^ PATRICIA H. MEISER 

Pat Meiser is in her fifth season as head coach at Pennsylvania State University 

She receixrd a B.S. degree in 1969 from West Chester State College and an 
M.EH. degree in 1971 from Penn State where she is currently an assistant 
professor in the College of Health, Physical Education and Recreation She is 
also coordinator for the 1979 AIA W National Championship. Pat has servHon 
iheEAlAWandAIAW Basketball Committees and was tournament director fdf 
the 1976 National Championship. 

In the world of iport, the woman who is hired solely to coach is rare. The woman 
com^ will, for the most part, divide her time between coaching and teaching For thel 
collegiate basketball coach, the season begins when players arrive on campus in the 
tall and concludes late m the spring when post-season play is over and the hectic 
• whirlwind of scheduling and recruiting comes to an end. The academic and athletic 
responsibilities of the season-often deny opportunities for thoughtful reflection and 
reorganization: , - ^ ^ ,- 

^ Much of the pressure of the rt-gular season can be eliminated by advanced 

. ineparation of files and papers for the upcoming season . Playere and general public 
ahke often fail to acknowledge much of the behind-the-scenes preparation. Coaches 
promote the importance of off-season preparation to their playere and this un- 
glamorous but essential task can certainly be jpplied to the cdaching profession as 
well. Advanced organization in the following systems can reduce the "busy work" 
during the regular season. * 

• organization of a seasonal calendar 

• detailed review of opponent files 

• thorough analysi.v of game tapes anjl films 

• preparation of statistical forms ' 

• updating of recruiting fil.es 

• review of statistical forms 

• organization ofrespt>nsibilitiesofsupport personnel (as,sistant coaches, student 
manager, timers, scorers,- janitorial help, officials) 

Seasonal Calendar 

Establishing a seasonal calendar is one of the coach's most important off-season 
, projects. Once the regular sctedule has been finalized and information rcgaitimg the 
school calendar has been obtained.^he coach need? to break down the calendar into 
sections; try outs pre- seast>n. in-season and p«st-season. The number and length of 
. , practices in eacff section should be noted in addition to games, tournaments and 
^ holidays. Tryout and pre-season practices should be carefully planned to provide for ■ 
maximum content and d-ficiency. This should include the selecUon of a group of 
adequate size and the development ofindividuals for specific positions as quickly as 
possible. This is an important period for players to begin to mold together in various 
combinations for team play. Development and review of fundamentals, conditioning 
and pffsentation of basic offensive and defepsive sets should be the primary thrust of 
pre-season play. 

Prieparing a skeletal calendar should not be done haphazardly. It is very easy to 
provide "full" practice sessions without actually accomplishing inte^ided goals. Any 



new material demanding a major ch'ange in the offensive or defcnsiU picture ini#^ - 
introduced during the prc-season practice sessions. - f * 

Once the regular season begins, the major ponion of thepracrice ses^ion^j^kd*?' 
devoted to. maintainmg condition, perfecting skills an^l preparing for specific jtfp- 
ponents. The actual length and content of these practices will be determined bj^the 
calendar, the game schedule as it relates to the academic schedule (fin^s, micT-tenn's), 
and the immediate atmosphere surrounding the team. • * 

^ Often there is a short time span between the QpiLreguiar 'season gafte and 

- beg^nmg of post^season or tojimament play, ^use this can^b^W- extremely 
cnticaJ tjme, schedules should be planned to proviSe for peak play. Coaches' mijet 
carefully examine the contend of each practice session and develop innovative and 
■^trtiulating practice sessions. ' " t ' 

Opponent Files • ' * . ' . ' 

Each coach should maintain a separate ffle on aU'regular season opponeiiis. Prior tto '* 
^ach contest apre-game plan should be prepared based on any scouting reports or 
newspaper clippings to provide the groundwork for specific ^reparaUon for any 
designated opponent. Within the hour prior^ t^ie .contest, the coacb-should^arcfiiHy - 
review with the players the offensi^ an^ ^tefensive strategies they should expect to 
see and the coynter-tactics for thern^A general philosophy of major thrusts, tempo 
and control should also be established/ ' , , 

_ Within several hours followiftg a contest, apost-game report should be prepared- 
The pre-game report is reviewed to analyze the siI^ilarit)^o^ dispapty of tlie original 
preparation. This is absolutely essemiaJjL^ co«ch is to' develop as an analytical 
* 'anticipator." Being able to anticipaleJfom the locker room and from behind .the 
desk IS often as critical as tte sfKth sefc coaches often look for in players. 

The post-game report >hould summarize the oppon^t'^i strengths ^d weaknesses 

- and their offensive and defensive structures. Included in general offensive md- 
defensive patterns should be statements reflating ability to and patfcms,of fast break' 
play, types of presses and their weakjtesses. post-play, and defensive positioning 
Statements ^alyzmg each playfr's'strengths ihd weaknesses should also be no'ted. * 
This might include a statement Of a player's capacity to use the weak hand, ability to 
move without the ball, favorite rwjyes with the ball, defensive weaknesses, po- '.' 
sitionmg under the board, andemofidnal makeup. A similar sumthary of the coaph's ^ . 
personnel against each opponent should also be made, It.is particularly important to ' 
formulate a general game plan for fut ur&contests. Why did we lose (or win)? How can 

• we minimize our weaknesses and ihore fully exploit the opponents'? . • * 

The po.st-game report should also include a shooting chart, rebound chart, pro- • 
gressive game breakdown (play i>y playj. and box score. A printed program with the- 

orderofsubstitution recordedjis also valuable for future planning. Logistical informa- ' • 
tion such as fltwr surface, type oTbackboar<}. arena, lighting and uniform color might • • 
also be noted. ■ • ^ 



Film Reviews «^ ■ 

The summer months provide time for an in-(kpth film analysis of'key gomes fi«m 
the previous season. Most educational institutions have sophisficated vidoptaping 
equipment. Bein^ able to play back §ame sqqtiences repeatedly for individual and 
team play analysis is critical to a teamh future developnwnt. Astute d^aches, irc- 
ognize that games are not won or lost in the last minute of play but rather are a result ^f 
considerable interaction among players, coaches and officios over a 32- or 40- minute 
period. , ^ , ' . 



■* . ■ • 

In analyzing an pppoi^nt from film, it is first important to establish the various 
offensive and defensive patterns used. On(X an offensive pattern has been rec- 
ognized, all options utilized off the pattern should be noted iii addition to which 
optipns were most successful. Where does the major offensive thrust appear to be? 
Defensive structures should be analyzed for a primary and secondary ai«a of weak- 
ness. Depending on the defense, this may imply an area of the floor or a particular • 
Individual. , 

' Out-of-bound plays, press attacks and jump ball patterns should also be noted. 
Coaches tend to use material which i»familiar to them and which has been successful 
in the past. In addition, coaches will rely on key individuals to do specific tasks. By 
wisely exploiting key individuals and team systems, a breakdown in the opponent's 
teamwork can result. ♦ 

Recruiting Files 

The off-season provides an especially welcome relief fiorn the hectic period of 
recruiting that is quickly developing in the co'lleg^ game. At this time, college 
coaches can clear files of old correspondence and highlight the major prospects for the 
upcoming year. Institutional literature.- including academic and athletic brochures 
and ilpplication and admission materials, can be collected so that it will be ready for ' 
dissemination in the fall. 

Hi^h school coaches should develop a literature file on athletic and academic 
institutions that provide quality programs for tlK;ir athletes,. Many high school 
coaches, along with parents, now accompany student athletes on campus visits to 
inspect facilities and to become more familiar.with the athletic and academic pro- 
grams available. It is critical that scholastic coaches familiarize themselves with . 
^ademic standards (minimum SAT scores, high school grade point average, class 
rank) established by the various institutions as well as the many sources of federal, 
state and local aid available to qualified high school seniors. 

StatisticaJ Forms : "' ^ 

• 

Many standard statistical forms are needed throughout the'ffegular season. The 4 
summer months provide a time for the coach, m coordination with a spoils in- 
formation director, an assistant coach or an interested student qr parent, to review 
such forms for possible revamping and pnxluction during season use. This might 
include a shooting chart rretn^und chart, progressive game breakdown forms and box 
scote forms. 

Accurate and detailed statistical information is necessary if programs are to attmct 
the media coverage so obvi^pusiy lacking currently. Ijn addition, high school players 
hoping to play in college will also need complete statistics to give to the collegiate 
coach, 

Support Personi^i 

Much advanced preparation is necessary when a facility hosts an athletic event. 
^*rc is a tendency for coaches to assume the major responsibilities for this logistical 
work.H^owcver, by giving some advanced thought to assigning various phases of the 
operation to'assistant coaches, managers and janitorial help, the head coach can be 
free to concentrate solely on the development and preparation of tl^ team. It is wise to 
be explicit when -describing to support personnel tbcir responsibilities for various 
parts of the program. Checklists are telpfui reminders for the personnel. 



In addition to much of the mundape reoiiganization during the off-seasoo, there is 
an opportunity for coaches to relax, becon» more involved in tiie spon outsick their 
immediate geographic area and grow and develop through clinics, camps and woric- 
shops. Success in coaching, whether it be displayed on the scoreboard or in the 
characters of those who participate, can be enhanced through off-season preparation. 
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PRE-SEASON BASKETBALL CONDITIONING 
FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 

* • JAE ALLEN 

" ■ ^ . 

Joe Allen is presently completing her master* s degree in exercise physiology at 
the University of Illinois. She has designed and directed the preseason con- 
ditioning program for Illinois* women's intercollegiate basketball team for the 
past two seasons. 

Pre season conditioning for ^terscholastic basketball h as essalitial to the female 
highi»chooi athlete as to her male counterp^art. Since a well-developed comlitioning 
progmm can enhance athletic performance and reduce tlw chances of common 
injuries, the benefits of pie-season conditioning arc cfesirable for any prospective 
basketball player. 

To ensure adequate results from prc-season conditioning, the program should 
begin at least eight weeks before the basketball season. Many high school girls play 
volleyball during this time. If possibly, ttey should also participate in tlw training, as 
it will not hincter their volteyt^Il performance but can actually enhance it. 

Training shduld take pliKre three non-consecutive days a week (e.g., Monday, 
Wednesday/ Friday). The progrpi should be^signed to develop three essential 
aspects of physical conditioning: flexibility, strength and cardiovascular endurance. 
In addition, basketball skills should be practiced periodically otherwise the athlete 
<if might have difficulty adjusting to her newfoba^strc^ wlnsn the season begins. 

I^xlbillty ^ 

Flexibility is defii^d as **the range of possible move'ment in a joint (as in the hip 
joint) or a serfes of joints (as wheatl^ spinal column is involved)/'* Range of motion 
at each joint is limited by both tlw configuration of the boney structure and three types 
of softvtissuc: muarle. connective tissiKJ such as ligaments and tendons, and skin. 
Although the ultimate range and type of motion is determined by the boney structure^ 
^flexibility can be improved by reducing the soft tissi^ constrictions through exercise. 

Any preseason basketball conditioning program should include a scries of flexi- 
bility exercises. These exercises should take tlw form of a slow stretch and not be 
done in a bouncing, jericing manner. The prospective basketball player should 
concentrate on improving flexibility of the ankles, hips, back and stoul^rs, being 
sure to stretch the quadriceps (front of the thigh), hamstrings (back of the thigh) and 
calf muscles. The following exercises are designed to improve flexibility in each of 
these joints. 

Flexibility Exercises 

Hurdler s Stretch, Sit on the floor, extend one leg and fold the other leg by touching 
your heel to your hip. Keeping the knee of the extended Jcg locked and the ankle at 
a 90^ angle, attempt to touch your nose to your knee. Repeat the exercise at least 10 
* times on each leg to stretch the hamstrings adequately. ^ 
Leg Raise. Wrap a rope or belt around tte ball of yqur foot. Lie on your back and raise 
your leg as far as possible, keeping your knee locked and your foot at a 9Cf angle. 
Tug gently on the rope or belt to stretch the hamstrings slightly. Repeat 10 times 
and switch legs. * « 

* Heitcfl A. dc Vfics, Ph\siohg\ ofExtrcisefvr Physical Educuihn and Athletes, 2nd cd. (Duinique 
lA: Wm C Brown. W4). p. 432. ' ^ 



Hamstring Stretch. Face a table which is about waist high. Place orie leg atop the 
table. Keep your hips parallel to the table and your knee locked while you attempt 
to touch your toes. Repeat 10 times and switch legs. 

'Quads Stretch. Lie on your stomach and grab your right ankle with th^ right hand. 
Pull the knee off the ground tp stretch th« quadriceps. Be sure to keep the hi{» on 
the floor and prevent the knw from swinging away from your body. Repeat 10 
times and switch legs. 

Shoulder Stretch, Clasp youf hands togetl^r behind your back, straighten the elbows 
and attempt to lift your extended arms as high as possible. For additional stretch, 
extend the arms behind your back and have someone gently push your ^rms as 
close together as possible. - s 

Calf Stretch. Stand an arm's length away from a wall. Keeping heels on the flpor. 
ki^s locked and the back straight, lower yourself toward tl^ wall>y slowly 
bending your elbows'. This exercise stretches the Achilles tendon. 

Heel Raise. Support your weight on the balls of your feet on the edge of a bench or 
stair. Sloy ly lower until the calf muscles are stretched, then forcefully push up to 
stand on your t^s. Repeat 10 times to stretch tKe Achilles tendon and strengthen 
the calf muscles. \, • . 

Low Back Stretch. ^VOtiap lying on your back, slowly draw both kn^s up to your 
chest. Grab your knees with your hands and slowly pull your hips slightly off the 
floor. Relax and repeat 10 tiras. 

Strength ^ « ^ 

Strength training is based on the overload principle which dictates that a muscle 
must be * 'required to work at a higher intensity than that to which it is accustomed' ' to 
^ gain strength. 2 However, there.is muchcorttroversy about which is the best method to 
develop strength. For example, one popul* belief states that the athlete must perform 
three sets of 10 repetitions to improve strength. (A repetition is the performance of the 
complete exerfcise ore tin^, while a set is a group of repetitions done consecutively 
without resting.) When using this method, athlete chooses a resistance such that 
she can perform ?he first set without difficulty, finishes the second set with effort but 
cannot complete 10 repetitions on the last set. If site performs the last set completely, 
she should increase the resistance on tlu; next workout. 

Another popular workout requires only one set of each exercise. If the exercise 
deals with the lower body, tlw set shoulJf include tOto 1 5 repetitions. However, if the 
exercise focuses on the upper body, only 8 to 12 repetitions need be completed. The 
athlete sets tte resistance so that she can perform at least 10 repetitions (8 for the upper 
body) but no more than 15 (12, for the upper body). By continually increasing 
resistance to maintain the pn?per range of repetitions, the athlete will develop 
strength. ^ 

• Strength U:aining for basketball players should focus on leg and shoulder muscles, 
with some exercises for the wrists, forearm extensors (triceps brachii) and ab- 
dominals. Performing the circuit provided on a Universal Gym set will ctevelop most 
of these areas. The leg press station can be used t^trengthen ti^ quadriceps and calf; 
tte high lat pull and shoulder press stations improve shoulder strength; the quad-and 
deadlift station builds biceps brachii strength; the chest press station strengthens the 
triceps brachii; hent-knee sit-ups on tlK abdominal conditioner will strengthen the 
abdominals; and the hamstrings can be developed by using the thigh and knee 
machine. 



■dcVries, Physiology of Exercise, p. 26. 



A wrist md forearm comlitioaer is usually attached to the dugh aiKi kmc m^hine. 
However, if this conditioner is unavailable, an effective substitute can be made 
easily. Tie a 5-foot rope or string ontaan 18-inch broomstick, and tie a light weight 
(one to five pounds) on the end of the rope or string. Have the athlete r6ll the rope or 
string up the broomstick, then slowly unroll it. This action will stirngthen the wrist 
muscles involved in slating. ' 



Cardiovascular Endurance 

Cardiovascular training for basketball should be based on sprints rather than 
distance running. Interval training is an excellent means of conditioning. The athlete 
runs 440 yards in 90 sccoikIs or less, then is allowed to rest for 90 seconds. The sprint 
and rest periods arc repeated three more tinKis on tte first workout. The number of 
intervals caij usually be raised w^kly. Through interval training tte prospective 
basketball player is improving hotii sprinting speed and rate of recovery. 

The three aspects of physical conditioning (tetailcd above can be perfom^d in a 
variety of combinations. For example, a short jog combined with a few flexibility 
exercises can serve as a warm-up for interval training. Then strength training can be 
performed followed by more flexibility exercises for cooling off and relieving 
cramping or sore muscles. 

The first week of comiitioning can cause a great deal of soreness. If the atWetc 
continues to train negulariy during this period, the symfHoms will subside. The coach 
must emphasize that the athlete is not going to feel this discomfort the entiie 8 or 10 
weeks of the conditioning program. The coach should require tlw athlete to record her . 
performance at every workout to check the athlete*s progress and document the 
program's effectiveness. 

The pre-season conditioning program is an effiK:tivc means of enhancing basket- 
ball performance. In addition, with sonw planning the coach mt only can use the 
program to initiate the type of discipline desired in practice sessions but also <tevelop 
team spirit and camaraderie before the season begins. 
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A SIMPLE BATTERY FOR EVALUATING 
..PERFORMANCES 



LYNDA S. UMFRESS 



Lynda Umfress is c urrently the head girls' basketball coach at Bourbon County 
High School in Paris. Kentucky. She previously coached at Amory High School 
in Amory, hfississippi . While serving as the graduate assistant coach for 
Eastern Kentucky University, she aided in guiding the basketball squad to a 
17-3 record and a second place finish in the AlA W Region // championships. 
She has had extensive experience in sports camps throughout the South. 



In an attempt to provide an objective, accurate means of assessing the performance 
level of a large number of basketball participants, the battery listed below was 
designed. This battery has been used with great success in sports camps to determine 
performance level groupings in order to facilitate instruction. The battery may be 
^sed by coaches who have a large number of people trying to make the bdsketball 
learn. It can also be used in physical education classes. Since preparation is so 
minimal and scoring relatively easy, it would seem ideal for the instructor who wishes 
a means of pre- and jwst-testing. ? 

The advantages of this battery include: 

• All tests may be administered by one person. 

• The battery is limited to the area of o;ie regulation basketball court. (Sro Figure 

• A large number of players may be tested in a short amount of time. 

• Since no unusual equipment is required, the battery fs accessible to all in- 
structors and coaches with relatively little pre-test preparation. 

• All tests are executed in 30-second trial periods. 



Description of Four Test Battery 

iVall Pass — TtK performer stands behind a line six feet from a flat wall surface. 
The score is the number of times the ball is passed against the wall in 30 seconds. The 



4. 
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Shooting 
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performer must throw from behind the line but can step over the line to retrieve the 
ball. 

Lane Slides — Facing the basket,, tte performer starts with the (right) outside foot 
on the free-throw lane line. The scenic is tte number of times in 30 seconds the 
performer slides to tl^ oppgjsite iai^ line and touches it with hei/his foot while 
keeping the shoulders parallel to tl^ basket. , 

Shooting — Staning in any position, tlu; performer makes as many baskets as 
possible in 30 seconds. The score is tte number of baskets made. 

Obstacle Dribble — Four lines, two fwt.by one inch, are placed at 6,.l 2, 1 8 and 24 
feet in a row and parallel to llm end line of the court. Four participants assume a 
position by placing their feet on one of the lines. The player being tested assumes the 
ready position with a basketball by placing one foot on the end line of the court and 
facing the player-obstacles. On the starting signal, tl^ player being tested dribbles 
around and through the player-obstacles and back toward the end lii^ as many times 
as possible in 30 seconds. The placer scores one point far each shoulder passed in 30 
secopds. ^ , 

Pktx:edure 

The coach should demonstrate all tests prior to starting the battery. E^h p^rfo^mer 
should have a notecard with the performer*s pame and a space to record scc^ssjn tte 
card. The performers should be divided into groups equal to tl^'number of stations 
available. Each performer is allowed two trials for each test. All performers should 
conclude all trials for e^^rh test before progressing to the next test at the i^xt station. 

A central timer gives tte start and stop signal for ail trials. Each performer should 
have a partner who will coiftit the score and record it for each trial. 

At the conclusion of (he battery, tl^ higher score of each trial on each test should be 
circled. The higher scores should then be added on each card to produce a single total 
score for each individual. These yores can be ranked in order, with tte higher score 
indicating the highest level of performance and so on- ' ^^"-^^ 
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. A SHOOTING ANALYSIS 

CATHY BENEDETTO 

C athy Benedetto, former basketball and Softball All- American, is in her second 
year as head coach at Seattle University. From a high school coaching career 
which included 76 wins against 7 losses and two consecutive AAa State Cham- 
pionships, she guided her college women to a 19-7 season before they were 
defeated in the finals of the Small College Regionab. Seattle University will be 
competing in the Large College Division this season. 

Beginning players with limited natural ability can become reasonably accurate 
shootersjf they are willing tojisten . leam and practice. Theie is no magic formula that 
can turn a player overnight into an accurate shooter. This article is designed to help 
athletes help thfcmselves. if they are willing to take 1 ,000 shots a week. 

Good shooters have the following characteristics in common: 

• Mechanical efficiency ^ 

• Machine-like execution 

• Concentration/discipline 

• Determination ' • ■ ^ 

• Confidence * 

Mechanical Efficiency 

Mechanical efficiency is learned through constan; repetition and the willingness to 
read books that analyze the entire movement — proper grip, stance, body position, 
and even more important, the correct application of forces. If an athlete wants to 
become a successful shooter, she/he must first leam the skill properly. The mechanics 
can be broken down info fundamental principles that are easy to remember and thus it 
IS possible for athletes to correct their own shooting faults. The fundamentals consist 
of the grip, aim and force. 

Grip. This includes fingertip control with the ball resting on the finger pads, not in 
the palm. The non-shooting hand acts like a tee in golf, applying no force or 
follow-through. The fingers should be spread comfortably, with the hand centered on 
the back side of the ball. The thumb should not be pointed down or to the side, but, 
using the middle finger as a guide pointing to twelve o'cloilc, the thumb should be 
angled towards the ten o. clock position. If the thumb points lower, this will tighten 
the wrist and inhibit good follow-through with the wrist. 

Aim. Every time a shot is attempted, the player must first bring the ball into the 
shoot^g pocket. For set shots, the pocket is directly under the shooting eye in the 
vifcmtty of the cheekbone. For a jump shot, the pocket is directly above the shooting 
eye side at the hair line. The shooting pocket is important. To be consistent, an athlete 
must leam to launch shots from the same location each time. 

Squaring up is another important aspect of aiming. The shooter should bring the 
hips and shoulders around so that they are directly facing the basket. This is vital in 
elimmating one of the two major errors in shooting — direction, or thp ball going off 
to either tlw right or left. If hips and shoulder? are squared to the basket, the chances of 
the ball being misdirected on the shot arc greatly decreased. Some coaches insist that 
the elbow be in, directly under the ball, pointing at the basket. This will also ensure a 
direct flight to the basket. However, it is anatomically unnatural and uncomfortable to 
force the elbow in that fat. Rather, the elbow should be slightly out. If a plumb line 
were attached to the wrist, the elbow should be approximately three to four inches out 
from the line. 



To ensure proper arm sKrtion, think in terms of the middle and inckx finger going 
through the eyebrow on the shooting side. The eyes should be glued to a specific spot 
on tl^ rim or backboard rather than focused on a genenU target. 

F<irce . Ihvic parts of your body are involved in projecting tl^ ball to tl^ ba&keH^ 
the wrist, the forearm and the legs. Foremost among ttese is tte wrist, for it gives tlte 
ball the natural spin that results in tl^ 'soft touch' characteristic of excellent shooters. 
Without proper wrist flick, that hard snapping follow-through^ an mhlete can never 
become a good shooter. The forearm directs tlw ball upward in flight while the wrist 
flick propels the ball forward to the basinet. Tl^ upper arm is not involved in the set 
shot or jump shot; if it is being used, the shooter is throwing tte ball, not slux>ting it. 
Leg power provides the distance necessary in perimeter shooting. Usually, tlte legs 
and forearm apply forces at tlw same time, with the wrist snap coming last. After the 
ball has been released, the player should finish in picture-perfect formevery time: arm 
straight over head, wrist flopped forward, and head still. 

Machine-like Execution 

Once an athlete has tlte mechanics correct and can execute ttem, it is necessary to 
spend hours of nepetitu^us practice making tte shot machine-like. The athlete^s form, 
body position, arc hjjtc, should not vary. The shot should become automatic so that 
the player shcx>ts wilhout thinking. Doubt and pressure are not given a chance to swp 
into the head, destroying concentration and confidence. 

. Concentr ation/Disclpiine 



mechanicai, a player must shdlt thousands of shots, takin^the time and effort that the 
player might ratter spend on something else. Even when practicing tte shot, the 
* athlete must concentrate on each shot taken. That means no haphazard shooting in a 
■ random manner, but spot shooting, keeping made/missed percentages in practice as 
well as in games. Some shooting practices should be' Conducted ^onc or with a 
partner, preferably in a quiet area with no distractions or talking. 

^ Determination 

Even with the first thn^e characteristics, an athlete may fail to perform effectively 
in a game if she/he lacks determination. Determination is a must if or^ hooaf to score 
against a good defensive player. The athlete has to want to intimidate tMdefensive 
opponent. If tlu: opponent blocks the player's shot/the latter must confc right back 
and make the opponent rue the attempt to stop the fflayer. An athlete must be 
relentless in her/his attack. 



Confidence 

Determination goes hand in hand with confidence — an athlete's belief in her/his 
ability to score against anyone. Confidence, however, is the last characteristic an 
athlete develops because it hinges on the first four principles. Until the piayer 
ctevelops an efficient, machii^-likc shot and has the discipliiK, determination and 
concentration required, the player cannot expect to be confident when she/he gets the 
basketball and starts to shoot. Tte solution is obvious. Develop the first four 
characteristics and your confidence will grow. 



All of the preceding techni 




discipline. For a shot to become truly 
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Stiooting Flaws ^ ^ . 

Not all individuals really want to refine their skills. Sometimes they are basically/ 
not coachable. other times there may be psychological barriere that prevemtherafiwir/ 
""^ff ""f *° P^'"* °^ perfecUon. Some of tlK most common flaws aief 
NBA Phenomenon. - How do you explain a Walt Frazier who shoots quite 
accurately yet does it all wrong? As pros. NBA stai^ have spent ycare in refining a 
skill. Right or wrong, the practice they have put in is rewarded with improved 
accuracy. Still, ti^y would be even more accurate if they shot properly, but the bad 
habits are so entrenched that releaming is nearly always impossible 

Contentment. This is the athlete who is satisfied with her/his performance and has 
little or no desire to improve, even if the athlete is far from reaching Iwr/his potential. 
^ The athlete has reached a point of comfort and laziness - a dangerous combination to 
an athlete m pursuit of true excellence. 

Impatience. This is probably the major flaw. Athletes must remember that when 

In^r? ^ f '*!f^ P'^'^^'y ^^^y ^«er. Correction 

should take place m the off-season when the player has time to allow the corrections to 
improve. Do not expect immediate progress. Consider this: you have spent a lot of 
time learning it improperly. You must now spend aj^at deal of time releaming 
A second example oHmpatience deals with distanceffii early season shooting! 
Never start m the early season by practicing at the maxinjum i^ge you shot from It 
the end ot the previous season. Your muscles (force application) need time to 
re-acquire their tone, efficiency and timing. Move in and shoot at a range where the 

11" !f ^" l^. ^^'"^i y*'" ^f*' yo" will probably throw 

the ball, thus reinforcing bad habits instead of good oneS. 

A final example of impatience — lack of realism — is feh by the athlete who 
becomes frustrated when a few shots are missfed in a row. This destroys confidence 
and bhhds a player from analyzing what the real problem might be. It is also annoying 
to teammates whose best performance might fall short of your poor performance 
Since a good shooter usually misses half the time, it is unrealistic toexpect perfection 
tonevermt.ss. As humans, we are all capable of greatness and failure— thus ifafew 
shots are missed, keep the faith, pass the ball and remember that the gam^ alwavs 
gives you another chance. ' 

Taking Bad SHoti-. Good shooting characteristics will do little good if the athlete 
insists on taking bad shots. This can occur in a variety of ways. Some players shoot 
beyond their range, causing the percentages to go against them. Others msh their 
shot, shooting before they arc really set, which lowers accuracy. Still othere insist on 
shooting in a crowd, and though the mechanics may be efficient, taking that shot hurts 
team play and creates resentment. In this situation, the individual needs to work on 
moving without the tall so that when the player is passed to. she/he is moir; open and 
away from the crowd. wj^i 

Shooting, a highly refined skill requiring considerable time and attention, is one of 
the best tests of an athlete's willingness to learn because it requires so much attention 
concentration, practice and self-discipline. It is hoped that this analysis will help 
athletes improve their skills and make the coming season more successful' and * 
cnaiiengmg. 
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XONTINUITY" OFFENSE 

* 

LOIS A. KLATT 



Lois Klatt recfived the B,S. degree^from West Chester State College, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania and the M.S. ^degree from the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. Her recently earned doctorate in biothechanics is from Indiatia 
University, Bloomington. Lois taught physical education and coached various 
sports at Milwaukee Lutheran High School and is currently an associate 
professor in the physical education department at Concordia College, River 
Forest. Illinois. Her basketball experience includes hi^h school, collegiate atui 
A AU participation; officiating at state^ regional and national levels: and coach- 
ing at the high school and collegijate levels. • ^ 



Whether the competition is at the college or high school level, a common question 
voiced by all players is ' 'Where do I go?' ' Practice sessions of 2 v 1 and/or 3 v 3 do not 
usually create problems because space is readily available, but when the team begins 
to play the official 5 v 5 game, and 10 players move throughout tKe offensive court, 
space is at a prcmiujm. The lai^ becomes congested, players stand still, and in some 
instances the ball seems to stop moving. . ^ 

A good offense i§ based on fiindawntals and teamwork. Tlw offensive pattern is 
determined mostly by what defense tte opponents are playing. It is simple to 
detennine if a team is playing a player- to-player defense or a zone defense. TKe first 
time down on offense, the first player to pa$s the ball should go through the middle of 
the defense: if an opposing player follows the offensive player all tite way through, the 
team is in a player-to-player defense; if no one opponent follows the player through, 
but different opponents guard the player on the way through the middle, the opposing 
team is in a zone defense. 

A well-patten^d and planned offense can break up any type of defense. Too many 
different offensive patterns create confusion. It is difficult to master one offensive 
pattern, let alone two or more. Playing a continuity offense makes it possible to leam 
one pattern with a number of ojHions or two b^sic patterns since the continuity 
becomes the natural, continuous thing to do. 

A continuity pattern offense must continue in all tl^ options. Continuity flows 
regardless of which option is employed. Offense must be fun for the players and 
coach and should involve all players (team concept). The fundamental plan under- 
lying the continuity offfcnse is that, no matter where tlKJ ball goes or where it is passed, 
the player with the ball will have th^ opportunity for continuous multiple options with 
the four remaining teammates. The purpose is to promote a continuous flow and 
movement of both'the players and the ball, resulting in possible scoring opportunities 
with 'almost every maneuver. 

The following continuity patterns arc only suggestions; the coach may want to 
develop her/his own natural continuity offense. 

1-3-1 Continuity ^ 

PlayerslTheir Positions 

1 point guard, 2 forwards, 1 high-pivot post, and I low post. The point (I) and 
pivot-post (5) players remain in tteir general location while the two forwards, (2) and 
(3), and the low post (4) rotate and/or excl^nge positions constantly. 
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Pauern 

(1) passes to (2). 

(4) cuts to ball sicte wide, behim! 
defense. 

(5) cuts to tail side of kej^* 

(2) passes to (4). 

(2) cuts toward basket and ^ross to 
opposite sicte^ , ^ 



(3) cuts thro^igh key to opposite 
t^seline.; 

(1) moves over to bail si(fc. * 
(4> gassek back to ( 1 ) andnnoves up to 
wing position. 



( 1 ) continues over to the top of the key 
and passes to (2). This continuity is 
repeated to the opposite side. 




Players should never stand in oiw place. There must be constant movement so that 
the passing lanes will be open. Strive for gotMi floor balance. There must bc a player 
behind the defense and in the free-throw line area. The overload principle must bery 
followed, with players cutting cons^gmly^^^liecp the continuity so that continuout 
* movement of all players can take placcTftc 1-3- 1 continuity can be used against all 
player-to-player and zone defenses. 

2-3 Continuity 

Players/Their Pasitions 

2 guards, 2 forwards, and 1 high-pivot post, TIk; two guards, (1) and (2), remain in 
their respective guard^silions but exchange sides of tt» floor, tte two forwards, (3) 

O ^ .41 



and (4), maintain their respective itsponsiMIitks but exchange sides of thi Qoor, and 
the Wgh-pivot post (5) nwves firoih the fttt tiux>w ibe to base line, l 
Fa$fern ^ . * . . 



(I) passes to (3). 

(S) cuts to base line on ball side. 




(1) cuts through key to opposite sicfe. 
(3) passes to (5), 

(3) breaks toward basket and to 
opposite side through base lii^. 

(4) biraks across fite throw lane. 

(5) passes back out to (2) and back up 
to the original ftee-throw line 
|KK»ition. 




(1) continues on to the top of the key, 
opposite side (3) pulls wicte. 

(1) passes to (3) and th^' continuity is 
repeated to the opposite sick. . 





XT 
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The 2-3 continuity can be used against ^}|(kfense$ but woiks better against a zone 
defense. 

2-2-1 Contiiiitity ' 

PlayerslTheir Positions 

1 poUit guaid, 2 forwards. 1 hi^-pivot post, 1 low post. All players exchange 
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positions with the exception of the high-pivot post (5) whd slides across the ftpe 
tikow lii>e. 

PaUtm 

(U passes to (2). 

(2) drives one-on-one, weak side. * 
(5) moves to high pick position 

c^iposite weak side^ 

(3) breaks low or high off the double 
pick by (5) and (4). 

(S) slides across high key, possible 
pass, slc^ ( 1 ) bieiaks down for pick 
for (4). 

(4) takes (1) pick, Iseaks to point 
guard front position. 



1 



r 

(1) pulls wide for remc^wpak side 
pass. 

(4) passes ball to (1) and the continuity 
> is repeated to the Of^posite suie. 




The 2-2-! continuity can be used for aU defenses but works better asainst a 
pfay^r-to-player defense. • 

The patterns show the movements of the players and the ball. They do not show 
every opportunity to pws, to drive onc-on-0!». to back door, or to shoot. When the 
opportunity for a shot exists at specific times during the maneuvere, the decision to 
shoot and which shot slHjuId be taken depends upon the judgment and shc^ repertoire 
of each player. 

Other play options can be utilized from, any of the described continuity play 
patterns. Optiims to consider include a weave, ctearing of the weak side, vaA b»;k 
door. Use one of the continuity patterns suggested above or develop your own 
fonnation where play canbe natural {utd continuous without rearanging the players. 
With this kind of continuity play, you and your team can look f«wa«} to a 
"moving." fun, and scoring season. 
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• BREAKING A ZONE PRESS 

' ' EDITH E. GODLESKI 

Edie Codleski is the women's basketball coach at Indiatu State University, 
Terre Haute. She received her B S. degree at the University of Wisconsin- 
LaCrosse and her M^A^ree at Michigtm State University. Since coaching at 
Indiana State, she has regtiH^ed her 100th win against 4 1 losses. She has a . 74 1 
Winning average^n Midwe A Regional Toifrnament competition. 

Often players will push the panic button if » zone press is thnist upon them. If 
principles or rules are followed in ail situations tiather than a definite X or O 
assignment, a zow p^ss will not bother a team. Initiative on offense is a quality every 
co«;h must lookfo? in a player and then appreciate it after it is found. A strict pattern 
.will .stifle'the player w^o reacts to situations naturally and has the inborn court sense. 

There arc two basic pfinciples necessary in breaking a zone press —fimdamemals 
i and floor balance. » 

FiuubuiKntals ' . 

I All pass«?s must be short md snappy. A pood rule is having all passes average 15 
feel in length. Ne\er pass the ball parallel. A diagonal movement to the hall will 
allow a pass to be completed. 

2. Meet all passes aggressively. The receiver should have the outsicte hand out as a 
target. . . . ' 

3. Fake first, then pass. - . . 

4. The player should look up court before stepping out-of-bounds with tlw ball. A 
speedy pass inbounds. before a press has the onjortunity to get set will break tl» 
defense's momentum. 

5. The use of a dribble against a zone press, 4f used at all, must be used effectively, 
such tta after a trap has been broken, or to move diagonally to the other side of the 
press. 

6. If the ball handler is being double teamed (trapped) in the backcourt, the player 
must never tum her/his back to the basTccl. To dribble past an opponent, the ball 
handler must push the dribble far in front of tte opponent or change hands when 
dribbling to prevent the defense from coming from behind and surprismg the 
player with a quick steal. 

Fkwr Balance y 

I Maintain three passing lanes. The strong side is lined up with the i»ll; the weak 
side is moving to the ball diagonally; and the middle is a safety valw and is in lin« 
with the ball. ■ 

2. Always keep a trailing player who can dribble well, pass an0 keep cool. This 
usually is a forward who will come from the rebounding position and thmw ti^ 
baltinbounds, Jherule for this player to remember is to stay 15 feet behtmi the ball 
until it gets into the forecourt. Zonlt ffttsses never resume responsibility for t]» 
person who has inbounded the hall. This "safety valve" can then be used to 
reverse the ball or td pass-it down court to an open player. 

i. Players must stay spread. Only one player (the best ball handler) is allowed to go 
anywheir on the court. The others must stay in tteir assigiwd tdrritory. This will 
keep the players spread across the court in any alignment you prefer. 
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4. After passing, a player must go away from the pressure. 

5. The ball should be returned to the best ball hijndler as quickly ak possible jf that 

player has had to give up the ball according to the fundamentals set down. 

6. 1 Get the ball past the front line of the defense because most zone presses weaken 
after this occurs. 

There are several suggestions as to how to implement these principles during 
practice sessions. First, walk through the concepts, then pnKeed at half-speed. 
Second, employ slow defenders and do not allow them to use their hands. To instill 
additional confidence, practice against the weakest reserves and with a clock to prove 
there will be aniple time to bring the ball into the front court and still wjt up a workable 
offense. < , 

Before the season begins, set aside 20 minutes of » practice session to teach these 
pnnciples. You will know who your best ball handler is to get the ball down court. 
The selection of the safety valve, the person who inbounds tte balL is equally 
important. This is the player who will not reach for the panic button and who will keep 
the offensive flow in control the entire time the press is on. This player must be found 
m the practice sessions and takes the most tin^ to discover. 

Once the basic principles have been taught, review them with your players for 10 
minutes every one or two weeks, and their chances of successfully breaking a zone 
press will be greatly enhanced. 
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FREE THROWS: COUNT ON THEM 

JOSTREIT 

Jo Streit is the farmer girls' head tmkeiball coach at Joliet West High School. 

Joliet, Illinois, which won the 1978 Illinois State Championship with a 29-2 

record. Her six year career record of 103 wins and JO losses includes 5 
1 consecutive conference championships and 10 other tournament cham- 

^ pionships. She was named 1978 Illinois Woman Basketball Coach of the Year. 

Jo now lives in Phoenix. Arizona where she is pursuing griiduate work. 

When explaining to players the techniques involved in making a ttw throw, it is 
imperative to emphasize an awareness of what each body part is suRXJSCd to do. 
^ Using^key teaching phrases helps players learn mdre quickly. 

First, check whether the player imparts backspigtoii the ball when irfiooting. If there 
is no twkspin, this can be corrected by putting the%lK>oting hand in the middle of the 
ball with the elbow pointed downward. Use the valve on the ball as a guide and have 
the forefinger of the ^ilKwiing handialigc^ with the valve. The non-shooting hand is 
on the side of the ball and slightly behind it. Now have the player **pop'' the ball five 
to six feet stmight up into Htyt air ami calch it. On tl^ release, tlK player should feel the 
forefinger leave the ball last, forefinger stK)uld point up and out in the direction 
the ball is to go. The wrist stould be flexed and the other fingers spread ajKul. 
Emphasize that the non-sAooting hand only telps to gui(fc the ball and must not push 
against it, otherwise the ball will be pushed off to one side. The ball, if correctly 
released, should spin backwards. Have the player continue to * 'pop' ' \hc ball straight 
up until backspin is successfully applied to the ball 

Next, pop the ball up ami out to a partner standing approximately 10 feet away. Tell 
the player to hold the follow-through until the partner catches the baII>Thc shooting 
technique thus far should look like this: (I) shooting hand centered on the ball with 
elbow down. (2) bend tlte elbow and bring the ball into the body chest high, (3) as the 
arm straightens, the wrist flexes downward, and (4) t^w forefinger points to partner as 
the ball is released with backspin. Do not go beyond this point until your players 
understand and feel the importance of the correct release (backspin) and follow- 
through. It is important to have tfwm practice ••popping'' the ball to themselves or a 
panner or against a wall 50 to 100 tinws daily. At home ttey,can pr^tice popping it to 
the ceiling as they sit in a chair in front of the television or lie on tlwir b^. 

Now. have the player move to a basket and "continue to work with a partner. The 
shooter stands three to four feet directly in front of the basket with shoulders square to 
the basket. The partner is positioned under the basket. The slKK)ter aims over the front 
of the rim with feet pointed str^ght ahead (shoulder width apart) with the san« foot as 
the slK)oting hand slightly ahead of tte opposite foot, (For example, a right-hamted 
shooter positions xhc right foo^ slightly aheml of the left fo(«.) The player's knws 
) should bend or flex every tin^ the player shoots, but tte ball should not be lowered as 
the knees bcml. The sluxJter should be allowed to bounce the ball before shooting. 
Rather than watching the ball in flight, tlK i^trtncr should observe the shootefs 
staiKe. shooting hand, wrist flexion, fingere, follow-through, ^ knee flexion. The 
player shoots from {he same spot until a basket is maifc, while the partner analyzes and 
corrects the player's mistakes. The shooter should be insmicted to hoW the follow* 
throiigh until the ball totu:lK:s the rim, (The shooting arm, hand, wrist and fin^rs . 
remain suspended or ''frozen" until the ball hits the rim,) If the backspin and 
follow-through are satisfactory to the partner and tte basket is made, the shooter can 
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then move back six inches and shoot again. All of the above rules apply every Umc a 
shot is attempted. -f*- j / « 

Have the player continue shooting and moving back six inches after each basket 
until she/he is about halfway to the free throw line. At this point, remind tlw shooter 
that legs play an important role becausethe fartl^r away a player is from the basket 
the more knee flexion and push-off from the floor are needed to get tlw ball to the 
basket. Do not permit the shooter to jump off the floor. Instead, teach the player to 
bend her/his knees, push from the floor, and go up on the balls of the feet or toes. 
Using these techniques, the player is balanced and can direct the ball more ^urately 
and consistently. 

The shooter continues to shoot and to be analyzed by the partner until the shooter 
reaches the free throw line. The partners then exchange duties and the new shooter 
begins at the basket, working back to the free throw line. 

_Whcn observing a player's free throw techniques, stan^ behind ordittctly in front 
of the shooter underneath the basket. When standing behind, check the stance 
shoulders squared to the basket, kbce flexion, and the hand positioning on the ball' 
Also watch to see where the hall hits the rim. When standing in front of the shooter; 
clicck the hand, fingers and wrist on the follow-through as well as thebackspin being 
imparted on the ball. If the ball hits the front of the rim and falls short, bending the 
krtees more and pusliing off from the floor will help. If the ball hits on the right side of 
the nm (nght-handed shooter), the ball is being pushed too much with the non- 
slwoting hand instead of just guiding the ball, or the shooter is following through to 
T^^^ ^^^'^ '"^^^ ^ right-handed shooter hits consistently on the 
left side of the nm. check the hip rotation, or twisting left, which brings Uie right hand 
across the left side of the body causing the follow-through to go left. This twisting can 
be corrected by having the player "freeze" or hold the follow-through straight ahead 
(as If reaching out over the front of the rim) until the ball hits the rim or net Also 
remind the shooter that the shoulders should squarely f^e the basket before and after ' 
the shot. If the bail is hitting the backboard, ren^ind the shooter to aim over the ftont of 
the rim. 

If these suggestions are followed, you will soon have noticeable improvement in 
your team's free throw percentages. But more important, your players will be able to 
analyze each other's mistakes and make corrections for one another — yes. even at 
the free throw line during a game! ' " 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST PLAYER 



ROY BOWLING 

Roy Bowling has guided his Laurel County High School girls* basketball team 
to a IIS'7 record during the past four years. He has captured four district, ph 
regional and two consecutive state titles in Kentucky. As the boys' varsity kmd 
junior varsity coach at Laurel County, he compiled a ISS-ll record over a 
nine-year span. He has developed four all-staters - one center, two guards atid 
one forward. . , 

The most important component of a high school basketball team is a strong post 
player. Only raieiy will a team wittK)ut an outstanding pivot captuie a major cham- 
pionship. Teams which dominate from year to year in various areas it^vitably featuie 
a powerful center. 

Observations over the years have led to tl^ conclusion that the low post is 
preferable in every instance over oti^r center positions. The defense must feel a thieat 
*^^*low*' on every play. Wl^n the inside is threatened, tl^ defense often tends to sag 
toward the goaJ. thus opening the short jumper for tl^ guards. FurtWr, thisi low 
position by**the center allows for more offensive rebounds from the tallest player. 

Development of the post player takes a great deal of time, and the earlier one spots a 
potential center prospect and begins to work with tt^ player, the better. Ideally, post 
candidates should be physically strong, not afraid of contact, possess good leaping 
ability and have ti^ desire to play. 

While height is an asset, high school coaches are not always blessed with tall 
players. Strength and dedication, however, canoften overcome the four- to five-ii^h 
height advantage a pivot player must face. ^ 

After finding a potential center, the coach must work toward development of the 
following aspects: 

• Good Foot Work ~ The larger or stronger player often is awkward. Simple 
drills in foot movement with and without tte ball arc a must. 

• Proper Hand Position — .|f the defense is behind the player, the shooting haiKi 
of the pivot must be high overhead as a target for the passer. With the defender 
on the right side of the post, the left hand should be extended high and away from 
the defense. The opposite is true on left side. With the defense in front of the 
post, the pivot must ask for the ball. Again the hand is high overhead. 

• Fake and Go — A simple fake left and go right or fake right and go left is enough 
provided the fake is executed correctly. A fake that is too quick docs not give the 
defense time to react." A player must also learn to go to the basket with power 
along with tf^ fake. These are not two different movements. 

• Shooting — Obviously anytime there }s a distinct height advantage, the ball 
should be moved inside. However, getting the ball to the center is not enough if 
the pivot is an inconsistent shooter. 

When the post player has sufficiently mastered the above, she/he should work 
toward tl^ development of two otiu:r characteristics: 

• Shooting From the IQ- to 12-Foot Range — If the player^s range is limited, the 
defense will counter by sagging when Xhc post is forced out of the low posilipfl to 
relieve the ball. The ability to hit from this range keeps the defense honest. 

• Dribble and Co to the Basket — When the post is forced from low to high or 
^ down the baseline, the taller defensive player often prevents the outside shot. 

The smaller center must then use her/his quickness and strength to drive for the 
basket. 




The more sparingly these two movements arc used, the better. liSally, the ball 
stouW move insi<te to low posa as often as possible. Tb»post comes oirtside only 
when absolutely fc»ted: to do so. or when clearing the area for a teammate's drive, or- - 
to assist in gaining position on bei/his defensive player low. A low post is the kieal. 
aiul this is what the coach should emphasize when winking with a center. 
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BASKETBALL AUDIOVISUAL AIDS 



■ \ 



PATRICIA A. REAGAN 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 

Films 

The Great Gam of Basketball, 27 min., color Free rental. Association Films, Inc., 
866 3fd Ave. , New York. NY 10022.. Jack Twyman cfiscusscsclen^ntary basket- 
haff skills ~ pivot, pas's, shooUng, guarding. Male players demonstrate. 

Offensive Drills (Basketball with Bubas). 14 min. Rental $8. Association Films, 
Inc., 8663ni Ave. , New Yoilc, NY 10022. Presentation of offensive drills. Game 
shots, ganw-simulaiing drills and demonstration shots. 

Women' 5 Basketball with Cathy Rush. 14^ min. Rental $8. Association Films, Inc., 
♦ 866 3rd Ave. New Yoric, NY 10022. Part 1 — Copditioning with si)ecial 
exercises for tone, suppiei^ss, quick reflexes and stamina. Vial II — Drills and 
skills for ball control, accuracy, passing, dribbling and shooting. Women jHaycrs' 
demonstrate. ' , 

♦ 

Filmstrip " > ^ ' , 

How To-Warm Up, 35mni, color. Rental 58.50. Associaiion Films, Inc., 866 3k1 
Ave,, New Yoric, NY 1(X)22. Specific exercises for warming up and wmxning 
down. ' 

• ■ . «i 

Product 

Sharp Shooter. This training device,, designed to improve coordination and aiming 
axuracy, is a ring that fits on a basketball hoop. Available from Poudi Inter- 
national, P.O. Box 1552. Altadena, CA 91001. 

Film Distributors ' H 

Champions on Film ' 

74 S. State Circle 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

Free Loan Films in PE 
Mo<km TalKing Picture Service 
2323 New Hyde Paric Road 
Hyde Park. NY 1 1040 

Textare Rims ' 
1600 Broadway 

New Yorit. NY 10019 , 
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BASKETBALL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

CHERYL A. HITCHINGS 
California State University 
Los Angeles 

PATRICIA A REAGAN 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 

Aanotated Book^ ' 

Barnes, Mildred J. Women's Basketball. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1972. 400 pp. 
A basic, thorough book of techniques and theories for women's five-player 
basketbaJl. Includes in-deiHh coverage of special situations such as out-of-bound 
plays, free throws and jump balls. Contains numerous diagrams and photographs 
of offensive and defensive play of the man-to-man, zone and prcss. 

Cooper, John M. and Siedentop, Daryl. The Theory and Science of Basketball. 2nd ' 

cd. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1975. 253 pp. 
Etesigned primari^f for use in basketball theoi>r classes, the book presents a 
comprehensive picture of the advantages and disadvantages of the major cunent 
offensive and defensive systems. Includes material pe^inent to learning and 
motivation as applied-to basketball. Contains information useful in administering a 
total basketball program such as prc-game checklist, care of equipment, scouting 
and scheduling. Summarizes the differences between men's collegiate and inter- 
national rules. Very applicable to women's five-player basketball. 

Ebert, Frances H. and Cheatum. Billye Ann. Basketball. 2nd ed. Philadelphia- 

W.B. Saunders, 1977. 272 pp. 
Comprehensively revised, this edition is designed vS assist basketball coaches, 
physical educators and students majoring in physical education with a detailed 
explanation of skills. Over 200 illustrations and photographs facilitate the skill 
progressions. The reader is provided with drills for tte beginning and advanced 
players. Especially suited to the new coa:h at any level. 

Other Books and Articles 

Auert)ack, Red. Basketball for the Player, the Fan and the Coach. New York' 
Pocketbooks. 1976. 

Perez. Fred V. Videotape: A practical technique for training intramural officials. 

Journal of Physical Education and Recreation, Sept. 1977, p. 52. 
Voelz, Chris. Motivation in Coaching a Team Sport. Washington, DC: American 

Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 4976. 
Warren, William E. Team Patterns in Girls' and Women's Basketball. Cranburv 

NJ: A S. Barnes. 1976. • 
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NAGWS VOLLEYBALL GUIDE COMMITTEE 

1977-1979 

51"^^^*^°**^' Miami University. Oxford. OH 45056 

GARY W. HUTSELL. Cheney High School. Cheney. WA 99004 
DrJiS? ^^^^'^ Washington Place #4. Santa Monica. CA 90230 

ROBERTA PHEIFER. Eastchester High School. Eastchester, NY 10707 
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SETTING TACTICS AND THEORIES 



^ DOUG SEAL 

Doug BeaJ has played on the National Team from 1970-1979. He was chosen 
USA Player of the Year in 1975 and has been named AH American Player six 
times. He coached the National Team 1977-1978 before returning h play with 
the team as a setter-hitter. While coaching aS Ohio State University, he was 
honored as the Midwest Coach of the Year. Hejs presently playing with the- 
National Team while completing his doctorate at Ohio State University. 

Because of the nature of volleyball and the number of contacts affonled the setter, 
this player assun^s the most pivotal position. Few teams in football reach their 
potential or have any measure of success without a gre^ quarterback; likewise, few 
volleyball teams can perform to potential witlwut tte services of a good setter. 

SetSclection 

A good setter must clearly understand her/his role on the team and how best to 
function on the floor. The coach must constantly femind and condition the setter to 
make appropriate choices and selections. The setter's- prijjnary roTe is to always 
dchver a * 'good** set. i.e. . one that is hittable for each ait^ker in any situation. The 
good set will give the attacker optimum possibilities to succeed on her/his own skills. 

Ifthe settcrcan always accogiplish the "good" sct.thentherolcexpandstobcinga 
"smart" setter. The smart set wjll match a team's strengths to the opponent's' 
weaknesses', feed the "IkjI" attacker, 'take advantage of what the offense does best, 
and effectively carry out the coach's thoughts and plans. If you have a player who has 
progressed to being asmak setter, you are a great coach. Your setter is probably not 
directly winning for your team, but she/he is never losing for yoiii" team either. 

The ultimate stage in the development of tlw setter hierarchy is assuming the 
burden of ctefeating the block by deceptive setting. The setter uses dcaption in an 
effort to allow the hitters to work against less than the well-formed two- or three- 
player block. This is far and away the lowest and last priority for the setter. A tricky 
set w^ch fools the block but is not hittable is worthless. Generally, this level is " 
beyond the skill of most setters and will bnly lead to unnecessary errors. The offense 
must always live within the skills and abilities of its players and especially its setters.. 
One of the cardinal principles of coaching is to never ask players to perform skills or 
ta:tics beyond their abilities. Existing skills are used as the foundation upon which to 
build new skills. 

Setting is very much s percentage skill that, it is hoiped, will lead to minimum enors 
in your offense. Therefore, be good (technically perfect) first, smart (perceptive) 
second, and then maybe . . . occasionally, tricky. 

Setting Rules ^ 

A coach must define for the setter the rules to follow on esu:h set-regarding the types 
of errors expected and ilwse which are permissible. There can be some general 
conccfKs here, but they must be modified to fij the team's offensive concepts and Hve 
particular range of offensive maneuvers the team is employing. 

Some examples: 

• Never pinpoint a set — always give the hitters a range in whicft to expect to 
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heeive the hall. The range must include a width along the net. height variation 
and sonie changes. 

• Genenaiy. never underset the hall or set too short. It is-always better to overset 
amJi go too high to allow the hitter a good swing at the ball • 

• UsuaUy a set. especially a fast cfdSi" set. should be too slow rather than too fast 
Most crrois in setting, and therefore the offense, occur when the setter tries ti 

pinpoint the set. Rather than this, it is far preferable for the setter and attackerto woii} 
together toestablish a zone for each specific set and play. This practice will provide a 
high degree of success. 

High sideline set. there should bc a zone tiMstaris on the sideUne and extends into 
the court forscveral feet (maybe upto lOfcet). This set should never travel outside the 
antenna or bc^set either over the net or too low. Unfo;tunateIy, the high outside set is 
often pictured landing on the sideline rather close to the net. If this is the goal, it is 
hkely that many errors will be made by pushing the set too wide or over the net See 
rigure 1. 

NET 



ZON€ FOR 
HIGH WIDE 
SETS 



3METERUNE 




FigtM 1. 



Common eTOrs on this set are setting it too high or deep or too far insicte " These 
situauons can be compensated for by- the hitter > ■ 

Fast ctmer set {a ' quick' ' or-1" set): This set. nonnally delivered to the middle 

TuL "^^r^he fitter has already iefl the ground The 

set should never cross the net witlwut passing the hitter's outsi<te shoulder. It must be 
high enough to force the hitter to reach her/his maximum and be macte in front of the 
midline of the hitter s body so that if the set is too high or the hitter misses it. tl« b^ll 
can sull be saved. This is obviously at the oj^site end of the spectrum Uvm the 



X , SEtTEH 
• L-tt-l HMTER 

PATH 
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Figuri2. 
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If the set is too low, croisses the oet io litiilt of the hitter oris »toss the hitter's body 
before it is hittaUe, many errors will o^ur. Otherwise, this can become a reasoilably 
high percentage play. 

This is only a brief look ^ whuu is cal^ percentage setting. The rates, as stated 
above, are by the coach to suit the offense and the play^* skills. These are very 
positive points afaput whkh tq.re^^^ during time-outs. 



Setter Trafating \ 

Development of a skills ^tter requires a gre^t deal of specialized training. The 
setter, more than any o^r player, mu^ become ^quainted with all situations and the 
play alternatives of each. The setter controls more t)f the game than any (rther ^gfe 
player and thus n»:eives mo|t attention than hei/his teanmiates. The coach should 
keep in mind the following i|:oncepts in helping the setter develop and refine skills. 

Rtpttition. .Since repetitiojo is an impcmant key to success, th&setter must touch as 
many bjdis per practice as possiWe. If all players on the team perform all skills equally, 
they are not being tiuined effectively. The setters must set, imtt than anything else; 
center blockers must speml their greatest time blocking; the big hitt^ need mpst 
I»m:ti(^ on hitting; etc. . ^ > , 

Positional variety. The setter mu^ leain to set from all body positions. This means 
setting while jumping, running forward, running backward, aiKl lolUng on the floor. 
It also includes underhimd and one-hand setting, setting balls coming out of the net,. . 
backcourt setting and setting spinning and fast ball& as well as balis roming fnom very 
high. The possibilities a&[e aknost limittess. It is crucial that tbQ setter react instinc- 
tively to any situation during the gan». A secondary benefit of having the settjuv-r^ 
trained to emergency setting tactics is that the hitters become familiar with attal^ng 
thes^ sets and thus t^am tte setter's capabilities. " ' . 

Setting tactics. The setter must be trained acco^xling to game situations by being 
presented with drill sitiiiktipns and allowed to react to them. For example, it is very 
good to set teft when the setter must move to Uie right and vice versa. The midd[e.^ 
blocker usually will anticipate a set in the direction the setter is nK>vi|ig and it is a good 
tactio to make the blockers move a long way. The setter siKMild be trained to * * see' * the 
center blocker by having the setter drill with tbfi cei)ter blocko* as the latter is making 
desi^ied moves\ The setter should be instrwted to set the opposite direction from 
where the blocker nK>yes. If the setter is forced to jump set, sheAie should set^syplace 
but the middle. Such tactical consifferations must be traiited. 

Spatial orientation. The setter, especially, must know where she/he is at alt times. 
There are several points tcf consider in thi& training. Hrst, the setter must be 
coiKlitioned to see the ball, lose sight of it, fmd it again/and then set. These drills 
involve the setter s^ng the ball, then cMcitfing some sidU <di^, mil, j^mp, 
etc. ), finding the ball again settiil^. Next, the setter must team to start blind, then 
find the ball after it is in play and set. Anoth^ type of spatial orientation coiK^ems the 
setter* ^ ability to jpiow all the dimensions of the coiut, especially from the p^imeters 
and beyond. Essentially wc aft talking i^xna makii^ a teng set, which is accurately 
placed, after having moved a great distal^. 

To comptete the training, the setter must be given imTper authority and rontro^ 
' such as the freedom to call plays and ruli the offense or mak$ iq>im)|^ate changes if 
the hitters are to call the plays. The setter mu^ est^li^ an effective range so that the 
hitters will know which balls the setter will set ami which they must s^. The^se«er 
must quarterback the team jointly with the coiurh. 



Tcclmicai Aspects 

Setting i« a complex motor skill that the slightest miscalculation cao undermine. 
Below arc commonly abused basic skills cnwial to setting and suggestions for 
cornK:ting them. 

. Stopping when contacting the ball. If the ball is not going where the setttr wants it 
to or if it drifts or comes up short, it is likely that the setter is moving through the set. • 
Certainly this is avoidable at tinws, but usually it isn't. By all means the setter must be 
std{^)ed at the moment of contact. ■ * 

Facing the target, eipeciaity with the upper body ( shoulder s). \i the ball is 
consistenUy off in one direction, the setter's alignment should be checked. Good 
diiectiwi starts with the feet, but shoulders are more critical. The feet dictate motion, 
the sluHiIcters direction. 

Contacting the ballot a high point, i.e, . in front of the face above the eyebrows. 
This is critical for a consistent release and the ability to go in every possible direction 
with the ball. >yhereas a consistent high position allows.thc hitters to accurately judge 
the speed of release, inconsistent contact points result in different trajectories to the 
same sets and poor timing for the hitters. 

Releasing the ball from the setter's midline, especially when the ball is passed to 
the setter close to the net. The conunon prKtice of re«;hing out to set the ball and 
contacting it before it arrives at the setter's midline causes the ball to jerk and a set that 
will be eitlwr too tight or cross the net. However, a setter with good hand absorption 
will rarely have this problem. 

Making the set off the back foot. The outside foot (farther from the net) is normally 
the back UxA. The set shouldi be n»de off tlw outsitte foot, Ktually pushing through 
the ball to nwintain an effa;tive liiw of force from the floor, thnaugh the total body, to 
the point of bill release. Using the foot farther from the net causes a slight drift toward 
the net, the type of ball mi«:h easwr for the spiker to hit. The setter must become 
comfortable with this foot position so that the feet will be planted correctly every 
time. t '' ' 

Extending the arms completely on every set. If the ball is releaswl with the arms 
stilPbent. it has been "jabbed" and the arms have not effectively followed through. 
The full follow-through will greatly increase accuracy. 

It is toped that this discussion of setting has provided sonw insist into the 
complexity of the skill. A team rarely excwds the abilities of tbc setter, its most 
critical player. There are no absolute rights and wrongs, only the players' abilities to 
perform efficiently and successftilly. The gmjteline should always he to try to 
maximize the performance of each individual on titt team. 
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TEAM: CONTENT AND PROCESS 



CHUCK JOHNSON 
MARVDUMPHY 

r 

I 

ChMk Johnson is an associate professor of education at California State 
University at Chico and on the stiff of the USVBA and the Olympic Develop- 
• tnent Sports Camps, Inc. He has been a consultant to the USA Men's National 
Team and the Pepperdine University team and headed the USA delegation at 
the Olympic Qualifying Tournament in Rome in 1976. He has beett teaching 
for 14 years at the junior high, high school, and university levels. 

Marv Dumphy followed an outstanding phying career at Pepperdine University 
by assuming the head coach position. He was instrumental in Pepperdine' s rise 
to national prominence as the 19^6 NCAA Champions. The author of monerous 
articles and a book, Voileyba]!, he is currently ptirsuing a doctorate in psychol- 
ogy a/uJ sociology of sport. 

How many times has your season been less successful than you expected, your 
team less together than you wished? Have you seen times when your team did not 
show the unity that could have meant a more successful experience for yqu and your 
players? Most coaches will have to answer '*yes'* to all of these and most of them 
italtze that the problem on those occasions was not lack of skill or training. Tbe^ 
answer, theitfoie, cannot be mone skill miining. Coaches must appix^h this kind of 
problem from a different viewpoint — a content/process point of view. Briefly, the 
content/process perspective stipulates that sWcessful coaching involves not om; but 
two equally important din^nsidns. The Hrst, the content dimension, is 'usually 
attended to: the drills, skills and the **X's'* and "O's'' of the gan». The second, the 
process dimension, involves dealing with the personal r^ds of each player so that the 
team can work together as a cohesive unit. 

Individuals on teams have particular concerns fmm the outset regarding affiliation^ 
influence and competency. Initially, team members' are concerted about how they 
will be accepted and what they must to be inciu<ted as a member of the team 
(affiliation need). Will they be embarrassed if they make an cuov, ridiculed if they 
take a risk and fail? They are seeking psychological safety or trust on die team. Next, 
players need to inflwnce son^ dimensions of their team life . They are comrenied with 
the amount of 'pchver they have in tte team setting, bow much control they have over 
themselves and others. Finally team nkmbers want to be competent in the content, in 
performing well in their sport. To ti» degree which affiliation and infli^nce needs are 
n^t, team competency-content is positively affiled. 

Cliques and/or coalitions of players are typical characteristics of teams with 
affiliation r^d deficiency. Researchers are findirig that on teams whete cliques exi^ 
the following behavior is typical: volleyball setters tend to set to their friends; 
quarterbacks tend to pass to cliquermates; guards tend to pass to their friends. Thus, 
the guard and quarterback look fust to frieruls rather than to any open playei^g. As a 
result, the other players become angry or upset, causing dissension which affects 
good play. 

Negative remarks about drills or behavior^ that approaches insubordination^^ran be 
interpreted as attemf^s to influence the direction of the team. If coshes don*t provide 
for players to influence the team in a positive manrn^r, teams will do so in a ne^tive 
one. 
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CoacBcfi concerned with the process dimensions of their teams need to plan an 
organized series of activities to deal with prtjcess to increase the likelihood of 
cohesive, tight-ltnit teams. A process program should begin the first day of practice 
and continue through the champiwiships. Cfcrtain days can be scheduled throughout 
the season where affiliation and influence needs are dealt with, maybe to the point of 
sacrificing content. 

Meeting afftliatidn needs can begin with activities designed to help team members 
know each other better. Coaches can design the workout to the extent that all players, 
regardless of ability, positiOT or year, somelww participate oa an equal basis with 
their teammates. For example, a coach can designate warm-up partners, weight- 
training partners, cool-down partners and/or running partners and change the oairincs 
throughout the year. m 

Influence needs can be achieved by allowing players to latd warm-ups and 
cool-downs and to be involved in certain decision-making opportunities. This is a 
crucial area in which coaches have to decide how much influence playere will have in 
theu- team Ufe. Sopie co»;hes fi^l comfortable allowing players to decide and 
participate in the enforcement of rules. The main point is to provide opportunities for 
players to influeiKe the team in a positive manmr. 

Team cohesion and unity arc affected by a variety of process factors they do not 
dcveloi^automatically. Process needs must be nurtured and ctevelopcd by the coach 
who umterstands ami incorporates hei/his knowledge into practfces ftnd season 
planning. With this nurturing, content will con^ easier and be more lading. 
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TIME OUT 



CUREMORELAND 

Clare Moreland is in her third year as head coach of the Cincinnati Volleyball 
Club which won the Region 4 USVBA Women's AA Championship in 1978, She 
has played USVBA and collegiate volleyball for 10 years and has conducted 
numerous clinics for high school and adult players. She is a Regional USVBA 
official and is a high school Federation official. She is presently completing a 
degree in business at the University of Cincinnati, 

**Tiinc out." Two words which always mean a team is in trouble. Many things 
could have gone wrong. The ganw plan might be ineffective, the hit or set sclcctioff 
coufa be poor, or perh*^ the team is just •*nwnlaHy" out of the game. In all 
instamres, it is essential that the co^h le^t quickly to tt^ situation ami give the team 
the additional information and advice they need to legain, or in some instances^ gain, 
the momentum. I 

When to call time-out is a decision a coach must be prepared to make at any point 
during the game, Itthe early part of the game , it is important to call a time-out after the 
opponent has scoied four consecutive points by serve or block in order to bneak the 
opponent*s nK)mentum, relax the players and give them instructions on what they are 
doing wrong — individually or as a team. At other points during the game and 
depending upon the situation, a time-out should bt called when the team becomes 
disorganized or confused or if they arc beginning to lose their momentum. Also, the 
coach should be prepared to call time-out if the oppor^nts have changed their tactics 
with success and tli^ players cannot make the necessary adjustnwnts on the court. 

Before calling time-out tl^ coach must understand what is going wrong with the 
game. The first thing to look at is the ganw plan. Is it effective in light of the 
opponent's game? Is the team being blocked because the setters arc not isolating tht 
blockers? Or are the setters setting the ball too close to tte net? Are the hitters being 
dug by the def^jtse? What defense are the oppownts playing? Where are the **opcn" 
areas? Is there a mismatch between one of the coach's weaker blockers and the 
opponent's strongest hitter? Is the team serve rece{Kion too cteep or too shallow? The 
coach must be prepared to give concise, quick and constructive instnu:tions to the 
team on how to correct its play and increase playing efficiency in each particulai^ 
situation, 

A coach should speak calmly to players, not shout, and relax theni during the 
time-out. The coach should know each of the players and how they will respond to 
criticism. If a player reacts negatively in game situations, the coach mu« be subtle 
with criticism to produce desired results. The team looks to the coach not as a 
"che e r l eade r /' but a* a person who can give guidance and instill confiifcncc in the 
team members' ability to play the game. The players should be given a quick 
explanation about what is going wrong and the alterations which will ameliorate the 
situation. Arguments sh9uld not be tolerated from a player or between players. The 
coach's responsibility is to maintain control of the team arnf the gam« plan. If, after 
changes are made, a player openly defies ti^m, tl^ player should be replaced with a 
teammate. It is better to have six players on the court playing as a team than to have 
one player doing what she/he thinks is correct, 

, When instructing players on changes to be mack, the coach stould be specific. For 
example, if an opposing server is acing the serve reception, the coach shpuld instruct 
the team to overioad the opponent's area of serve preference to try to force the player 
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tochangc her/his serving rhythm. Or, if the team is getting blocked and the position of 
the set is too close, the setter should be instructed to set faiths fiomthe net higher 
to allow the hitters more time to go over the block or to use it. If the game plan calls for 
quick sets and the hitters arc hitting into th«.block, the answer is higher, slower sets 
until the hitters are more successful 

Hdwevcr. a coach must be able to evaluate any situation at any tinw and adajA tJw 
game to give the team alvice it can use immediately, not a training session on 
fundamentals. That should he saved for practice sessions. 
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A n6n-weightroom jump program 

GARY W. HUTSELL 

Gary W. Hutsell earned his undergraduate degree from Eastern Washington 
^ State College, Cheney, and a M.Ed from Eastern Washington University. He 
is currently teaching and coaching at Cheney High School. Infour years as head 
coach, his girls volley ball team has compiled a 28-4 league record while making 
two consecutive trips to the State Tournament. He is also a State-rated NA G}¥S 
official and a Regional USVBA official. ' 

The modem game of power voUeyball now inquires at all levels of competition 
players who can spike and block. A good vertical j|jjnp is definitely an asset. One of 
the major problems confronting many high sch<^ja|aches and some college coaches 
in developing superior spiking or blocking is4w^^cc^sibility of a wcightroom 
where players can concentrate on working the mdkles that will improve their vertical 
jump. 

_ At Chei^y High SctKX>l the lack of a weightroom has been overcome by using 
apparatus and materials that are inexpensive, easy to make and readily obtainable in 
any community, Th: following is a brief descrifHion of the training aids employed and 
their use. 

The first training aid simply requires a wall and a piece of chalk. The players are 
instructed to perform two drills. In tte first drill, players do standing vertical jumps 
and try (o touch two inches below tteir maximum jump reach. Players must bend the 
knees to 10 degrees on each jump. As the jump increases each month, players will 
raise the touch point accordingly. They execute three to five sets of 10 repetitions. In 
the second drill, players jump and touch two inches less than maximum for two 
minutes, rest one minute, then jump two minutes. They perform thre« to four sets. ' 
The muscular contraction in both exercises must be explosive. This combination of 
jumping exetrises, used by tl^ Culmns, is an excellent overload method.wliich 
increases strength to the sanw extent as a weight program and provides jumping 
practice.. 

Skipping rope is a well-known exercise but it is not properly used to advantage. A 
few of the possibilities are: skipping on one leg, two legs, double jumps (two turns of 
the rope per jump), single jumps to maximum l^ight using both legs at tte same time 
(bending the legs as little as possible), and skipping continuously for five to six 
minutes at 150 revolutions per minute,* 

The use of weight belts or vests, which this writer prefers to ankle weights, can be 
used in many drills, especially with the rope skipping exercises. Ttey can be made 
inexpensively at home from corduroy, denim or any other heavy material that won't 
scratch the skin, possibly using a plastic lining. They can be filled with grain, bird 
seed, sand or small pebbles to a weight of 7-15 pounds, Tte belt part can be 
constructed of leatl^r, plastic, macrame or canvas (Figure 1). 



Fi>r further infcirmaiion on rppc skipping cxenriscs. see Mcrv Moshcr. ''Skipping As a Conditioning 
Pi\>gfani; ' VotUyhall Technical Journal of the Canadian Volley bail Association, vol. 4, no. 2: 1979. p. 
37; and Hideo Doy a, Osaka Uni\rrsity Program, available by writing lo the British Columbia Voilcyball 
Aswixriation, i2(X) Homby Street. Vancouver. B C,. Canada V6Z 1W2. 
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^ • ' Fl9ui»1. 

To provide a heavier weight, the "shadow" may be used. Obtain several diffensnt' 
sizes of inncrtubes from a local gas station or tire dealer and next to the valve make a 
radial cut lesulung in two open ends. Remove the valve to prevent possible inidries 
(Figure 2). . J 



icUT 




Rgur» 2. 



Tie one end securely wit^pe, twine, etc. and add sand through tli other end until 
you rejKh the desired Weight; tic the end securely (Figure 3). 



KNOT END 
SECURELY 




FILL WITH SAND 
(THEN TIE SECURELY) 




FlQuni3, 

Usually a range of shadows from 35-70 pounds is sufficient to provide a comfortable 
weight that fits snugly over the shoulders. Like a real shadow, it will stay right with 
you. The program at Cteney calls for half squat jumps with the equivalent of 30 to 50 
percent of the player's body weight doing two sets of 25 and full squats using 50 
percent of body weight starting with 20 repetitions and increasing gradually to 50. 
Rather than increasing the weights, it is preferable to increase the number of 
repetitions. 

To develop the quadriceps, athletes can perform with the "board." This is a two- 
by four-inch piece of wood approximately 30 inches long with a towel wrapped 
around it to protect the floor from being scratched. It has been found to be an excellent 
tool and is an integral part of the program at Cheney. Players may not be as 
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enthusiastic as the co£w:h; those at Cheney arc definitely not. As the season progres- 
ses, the boardis used less and less, while concentration is shifted to jumping drills 
with and withoim weights. 

Depth jumping or rebound jumping was originally develop4i by the Russians to 
assist their triple jumpers to develop explosive power ami lift. The equipn^nt needed 
for this exercise is a series of boxes, benches or platforms in graduated heights from 
6-30 inches. The placer is to jump off the platform to a mat and immediately rebound 
up again in one motion. There should be no tesitaiion in the landing. This writer 
insists on players using a mat and absolutely no weights. At Cheney the progression 
calls for 8- 12 days of jumping from a 12-inch platform to^lhe mat up to a maximuqi 
possible jump; 7- 1 0 days from the 1 8-inch platform up to a maximum jump; 7- 10 days 
from the 12-inch platform up to 18-inch platforms; and 7-10 days from the 16-inch 
up to 16-inch platforms. Hopeftilly , near tte end of the season son« of lY^ girls are 
jumping from 20~inch platforms up to 20-inch platforms. This exercise is done every 
other day with two sets of 15 repetitions. Using many combinations in a series is^ 
another alternative. For example, in one consecutive series of jumps — 6'inch* 
platform to mat, rebounding to 12-inch platform; 12-inch platform to/ifiat, rt- 
bounding to 16'inch platform; 16-inch platform to mat to 16-inch platfonip; 16-inch 
platform to mat to a maximum jump. Executed properly, this one exercise cak ing 
immediate results. See Figure 4. ^ 

«% . " / Flgurt4. » 

Some apparatus should be sel^ted which provides isokinetic exercise .involving 
the legs, arms ind shoulders. f% drill can^ designed with a shoalder harness that 
involves working tte leg muscles and ex(^uting correct spiking motion with the 
arm and shoulder. Many otlw drills and exercises can be used, too, such as bench 
blasts (step-ups) to a 16- to 20-inch bench, side jumping over an elastic rope, waill sits^ 
leap frog, and various other running, skipping and hopping drills. 

Certain drills arc emphasized over others during the various seasons. The boards 
and shadows are used mort at the beginning and middle of the season, introducing the 
isokinetic apparatus and^ depth jumping about three to four weeks into tl^ season. 
Skipping rope can be dpne all season long, varying the drills often. It is the writer's 
opinion that tlte best exercise for improving players' vertical jump is jumping, with 
and without an approach, with or without moderate weight — the principle of 
specificity. 

The results of the Cheney program hav6 been rewarding. It has not been uncom- 
mon for a girl with no previous training to increase ter standing vertical jump six 
inches in the 2Vi-month season. Some have experienced a rapid increase of three 
inches within three weeks. Some of these may be attributad to tte learning of a proper 
jumping technique. 

All players at Cheney follow the program, including those who specialize in 
backcourt play. The drills and exercises provide the strength and endurance necessary 
to play the low l^ckcourt positiorffor long periods without fatigue. 

While these exercises and drills do not constitute a total physical conditioning 
program, the players achieve an increased vertical jump without the use of com- 
mercial weights or a weightroom. 

i 
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OUT-OF-SEASON AEROBIC TRAINING 

• -V, DIANA FORD 

Diana Ford is currently in her third year as head voli^ybaH couch at Miami 

w-wTr* n^*"''^' """^ ^ P^y''"^ education instructor at 

Wright State University, Fairbom. Ohio. She received her B.S. from Ohio State 

iTuT If ^ ! S'^r^"'-^rsity and h^coached vol- 

. Z ^^T.ilZT t ^'^^ (-"^^^Siate and USVBA levels. She is a 

Regional USVBA official and a registered high school Federation official. 

J^^^J^f "••^"''y ^.'"'y*"?' ^ «houghf volleyball was an anaerobic sport. So why 
aerobics? Exerc.se physiologists have indicated the need for a broad aerobic base in 
all sports activities, claiming that a broad cardiovascular base provides for a better 
anaerobic system. j 

becl^ of ^l^nlT?' s°"'^^'" ^'^''■^ ^ P"=P^ cardiovascularly 

because of shorttwo-month seasons and the lack of emphasis on conditioning 
out-of-season^ The collegiate coach, therefore. hJs the cLlenge of getting 21 

t^^Zx ^ ^k'" he'P*"S e^h player'to^qui^ 

proper body weight and percent .body fat and enlarge the cardiovascular endurance 
foundation. With aerobic activities typically requiring the use of numerous 

a decrease in body weight and percent 6ody fat. Anaerobic programs can certain W 
meet all three important facets of getting into shape ^ 

J^^^n^^^'T^ ^"^^'^ «"^P»«^«^d during the season or 

pie-season wh^fcnsttional an^robic activities will be the focus of tiBininc It is 

Sf^M P*^'*^ ^ out-of-season program from jf nl^y 

O^rough May o»ne. The other phases could include weight Seining ort the weight 
machine, free weights or isokinetic appaiBtus « ^'=»»"^ 

rJh^h" rif'^"^ out-of-season program of five or six months, the 

^h^>J. nr 'TC"'"' '■•""•'"derations. Will the athletes become mentally bii^d 
^mj^P'^Sr^f How can players be^ motivated to doihe training aJone without 
-fd^guidance fwm the coach? Kennejf, H., Coopei^W>. , has designed a scientific 
aerobic program which solves these concer/is. In hisl^^ram. which is designVfor 
both sexes, no matter what age o^ level of fitness. Co*er has determined the^en 
consumption of numerous activities and has assigned point values to the acSes 
according 0 the intensity aftd duration of the spon. Dr. Cooper consider, a woiZ" 
be m excellent condition if she can attain more than 40 points per week. In his book 

Iff J^Zn ' P^'"'"^ P^^ "^^^ 

1 The following infon»«r!bn about players was carefully considered when this writer 

was preparing tp uj^r. Cooper's aerobic program for the team she was coach"ng 

• "^ """^ ^ team were already in good to excellent physical condition 

• The .time required has to he naaiistic for the student/athletes with academic 
demands to meet. , 

• The players were invotve(i,in doing^ mini-gym circuit three days per week' 
requiring I'/i to 2 hour^ peVWek. / 

• T"".^"^ participated in two or three all-day USVBA tournaments per 
month and had practiced two hours, two days per week 

In view of the preceding considerations, the goal for tte aerobic coK-ditioning was 
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decided to be 50-80 pointii per week The players had to do one or a combination of 
the following activities three days per week. 

• Run two miles in 13 - 15:59 minutes. Points per day equalted 11 points. 

• Cycle eight miles in 24 - 31:59 minutes on a 1- to 3-speed bicycle. Points per 
day equalled lOMi points. 

• Swim 1 ,000 yards in 16:40 - 24:59 minutes while doing the front crawl. Points 
per day equalled lOVi points. 

These activities were selected for the following reasons: 

• The activities were in the maintenance program for people already in gcxxi to 
excellent condition as listed in Dr. Cooper's book. 

• These activities would furthfcr develop leg muscles required for jlimping. 

• The players could now oxj in the near future accomplish these tinws and 



distances. ' 

• The three activities were of comparable point values and n^ded to be done only 
three days weekly^ 

Numerous other spoff^tivities could be done to complete the goal of 50 - 80 points 
per week. Two- hour practices were assigned six points instead of fout per hour to 
allow for breaks in the players' participation. Many of tl^ ^tivities, however, were 
continuous movement drills to work on cardiovascular endurance. USVBA tourna- 
ment participation received 8-12 points depending on the number of matches and 
amount of time an individual played. For ^complete list of other activities, times and 
point values, consult Cooper's book. At the end of every thrc^ weeks, the players 
turned in charts to the coach. (See the chart of sample athlete's programs on page 68.) 

The players liked their out-of-season conditioning this past year. The wide variety 
of activity allowed for individual preferences and chaiiges in the weather. The 
athletes also enjoyed the chaJlengeX)f trying to improve their times to earn more 
points. Because of the vari^jj program, tt^ students were encouraged to pursue other 
sports interests with teammates and other friends. This year enthusiasm for the 
out-of-season program^pplaced boredom. 

In conclusion, aerobics is certainly an important aspect of year-round volleyball 
conditioning which shi^uld not be forgotten. It can be otk part of a total out-of-season 
program and can give players that extra edge against their opponents. The programs 
can be used with players of any age or level of fitness. For further descriptions of E>r. 
Cooper's total program imrluding tf^ activities and point values, consult his books, 
The N£w Aerobics and The Aerobics Way ' {both available in paperback). Try 
acrctbics. Out-of-season conditioning can be both fun a;id challenging to the serious 
volleyball player. • ' 
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SAMm; ATHLETE'S PROGRAMS 



#1 



#2 



#3 



Activity 



(OmtinuoiK Activity) F^olnti/ Points/ Total Points/ 
Timc/miUnce Hoar Activity Week 



• 

Jogging 


80 min./lO mi. 
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52 min./7 mi. 




41 


• 


50 min./7 mi. 




41 


Jump Rope 


15 min^iO min. 




6/4 




(90-110 stcps/min.) 








10 min. 




4 


Swimming 


16 min./I.lOO yds. 




16-1/4 


Ice Skating ^ 


I hr. 


4/hr. 


4 


Ice Skating 


1 hr. /T 


4/hr. 


4 


Practice 


2.hrs. 


3/hr. 


6 


Practice 


2 hre. 


3/hr. 


6 


Volleyball Touman^nt 






12 


Running 


15 min./2 mi. 




11 


Racquetbail ' 


1 hr. 


9/hr. 


9 


Swimming 


23 min./l,100 yds. 




12. 


Volleyball Practice 


I hr. 


3/hr. 


3 


Volleyball Practice * 


2 hr. 


3/hr. 


6 


Swimming 


2! min./l.lOO yds. 




12 


Volleyball Tournament 






12 


Squa&h 


I hr. 


9/hr. 


9 


SWimiming 


21 min./l.lOO yds. 




12 



155 



63-1/4 



75 
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VOLLEYBALL AUDIOVISUAL AIDS 

Revl^ by DIANA FORD 
Miami l^niversity 
Oxford, Ohio 

Note: Prices arc subject to change, 
Fiiim 

Continuous Movement Drills. Super Smm, 25 min. , silent, color. Rental $10. 

Lucas, USVBA Film Ubmry, 5810 N. Kingsdalc, Chicago, IL 60646. Chicago 
Rebels (women) and Kenneth Allen (men) volleyMl teams demonstrate a con- 
tinuous moven^nt practice session. Arieh Selinger, Israeli international coach/ 
conducts the practice, whkh irK:luctes a variety of 65 drills incorporating indi- 
vidual, partiwr, three player, six player and group patterns. 

18 Patches. 16 mm., 27^ min., color. Rental $35 plus handling. Purchase $275. 
Bryant - Ryan Productions, 62 11/2 J&mine Ave., Corona Del M^. CA 92625. 
Total collage of sand volleyball slwt in its entirety at major tournaments. 

Japan vs Russia. 8 mm. , silent, color. Rental only. USVBA Films, P.O. Box 286, 
Huntington Beach, CA 92648. Olympic Women's Finals, Japan vs Russia. 

The Illegal Hit in Volleyball (1971). 16 mm., 1 10 ft,, silent, b & w. Sale $10. Jo 
Anne Thorpe, Southern Iljinois Univ., Carbondaie, IL.62W1. Prepared by Jo 
Anne Thorpe, and Virginia Gordon. Information steet about use of film unrluded. 

This is Voileyball. 30 min., color. Sale $350. Available through USVBA Publi-. 
cations, P.O. Box 286, Huntington Beach, CA 92648. Tliis is an instructional 
film of the Montreal Olympics. 

USA vs Brazil, 16 mm., silent, color. Rental only. USV3A Films. P.O. Box 286, 
Huntington Beach\ tk 92648. U.S. men's team vs Brazil. 

USA vs Russia. 16 mm., 34 min., silent, color. Rental $12. Roger G. Burton, 
Midway YMCA, 1761 University Ave., St. Paul, MN 55104. Shows men's and 
women's match pl^y between the USA and Russia. 

VolteybalL A Sport Come of Age (1975). 16 mm., 23 min., color. Sale $320. Rental 
$35. Pammount Oxford Films/5451 Marathon St. Hollywood, CA 90038. 
Reasons for skyrocketing popularity discussed by skilled players. AI$o available 
in Spanish. By Brian Lewis. 

Volleyball 'Dig It (1974). 16mm., 13 min., color. Rental $7.50. Univ. of Southern 

* California, Film Di^bution Center, DivisJbn of Cinema, University Park, Los 
Angeles. CA 90(X)7. Features Kathy Gregory, volleyb^l expert, who discusses 
skills of playing volleyball as demonstrated by a number of outstanding women 
players. Illustrated techniques of skillful serving, underhand pass, recovery from 
th6 net, the set up and tite spike. 

Volleyball for Intermediate Grades (1970). 16 mm., 24 min., sound, color. Sale 
$210. Rental $9 for first three days. University Mutational Visual Ait, 221 Park 
Ave. S., New York, NY 10003. Illustrates how a unit of volleyball is taught to 
children of varying levels of skill. CHearly demonstrates e^h skill, &nphasizes 
n^thod and teaching involving total class particif^tion. 

Volleyball '76. 12 min., color. Available through USVBA Publications, P.O. Box 
286, Huntington Bcitt:h„ CA 92648, This promotional film shows' both pre- 
\ liminary and final matches of the Montreal Olympics. 

Volleyball Skills and Practice (1968). 16 mm., 12 mih., sound, color. Sale $135. 
Film Associates, 221 1 Michigan Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90404. Basic skills of 
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Mni^r'"^''" ^"""^ 512. G.R. McDonald. 5142 Tuiunea Ave 

Su^r TTJ!' on an assonmcnt of instructional ge^jral puipose films 

Super 8. 16 mm., color and b & w, contact: USVBA pflms P 0^o« 
Huntington Beach. C A 92648. 

FMmstrips, LoopfUms, Videotapes, Slides 

flm/c 5*///^ 5//^/<- Series. Available through USVBA Publications P O Box 28(S 

v: •J-'J/^-'^cordmgi) $42.30. Accompanying instructors' guide Societv for 

I . ■ ^ith a brief history and devclopmcm of 

sporty coua and equipment specifications, and a review of simple mlerS^m 
onstraang some playing fundamentals. ^ ' ^"^ 

fis^'«c!,veII*an^'L^'"°"''™'' P^'-^'S P^*^' ^^^'^^^^ I^. «nd 

UNIT m ThTt ^1''"'^"^^ °^ '^J' °" «t WTs 

hln Jl / ^"^^ '^'^"^ underhand and overhand methods of serine the 
ball with description of the mechanics ^ 

tSkeYd ^am'^^c SpiJceVsented as. the attack in game play. Mechanic^ of 
pl^ym ^ P'^y ^ demonstrated by men 

^°!j^!^^SBy^Cham^^ Rental $25. HaroldW. Buckm YMCA 

737 E. 2nd St.. SaltUkeeity. UT 84102. Videotape of final & showing 

^"^.^"^°I";^n'^PlayandonehaIfhourof women'silay. SuitaSS foVpm^^^ 
cimics or TV pnomotions. Two-inch videotape i«d.c lor programs. 

Zl^l'T"^} ^"P'L^^^^^^^^^ '^^dges. Series of five loopfilms The serve 
the underhand pass.4he set. the spike, and the Japai^se roll - tte bLk «77 
each. AAHPERD. 1201 16th St . N.W WashSn DC SaJ^fi r.n ^^^^ 
aie Jim Coleman! Harlan Cohen and John iLlliTln^^SS^. PrA^^^ 

^ can Games and US Olympic Vo^ball Team Members. 

t't^Wrvi^/. Super8cartridges.SeriesofsixIoopfilms.SaJeohly$2^ 95each $49 70 
per set. Ealing Coipomtion. 2225 Massachusetts Ave,, clbridge MaSi4^ 
£Sn .''"-^r"''"' demonstrate, providing compiehensive ^tlysi^f 
a^d f^ei fZ'J'l' competitive or recreational voUeyballllow moUon Zyst 
and rreeze focus at critical leammg periods 

Z"1^Z'" ^^^^y^^- Super 8 or Kodak cartridges. Series of seven loopfilms- 

fn.t^ "^''"i "^"t - "'^'^"^ "P'" raundhouse floating ^e tte 
forearm pass, the set-back set. the spike, the Japanese roll the div^ ,i'npS 
Wockmg _ double blocking. $22.95 e'ach. AAHPE^l^ UOl Wtht N W 
J^SlTunum''? '""L'- '™ Colea^'^oLiSi^^' ^^E 

nS"^ wr n^'^.^r.^^^^^^^^^ ^^^3 AAU and USBVA 



National Women's Volleyball Championi 
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Technique Charts ^ ' ^ 

Pictorial VoHeybull. A series of 26 8 1/2x11 photographs showing volleyball skills 
and positioning with printed descriptions of tnechanics. Sale $1 per set with 
discounts on bulk orders of 10 or more. Creative Editorial Service, P.O. Box 
2244. Hollywood, CA 90028. Black and whHe photographs present dear, sequen- 
tial shots of a girl performing underhand serve,, overhand serve, chest pass, dig 
pass, set-up spike and dink. Also five illustrations of giris' team play, including 
the position of readiness;' the first, second, and third contact with the ball; and a 
successful spike. Pictures are suitable for bulletin boahi displays or as teaching 
aids fftr secondary level students. , , • 
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VOLL^VbaLL BIBLiOGRAPHY 



Revised by DIANA FORD- 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 



Books 



American Alliance for Health. Physical EducaUon. and Recreation.* Volleyball 

Guide. Washington, DC: the Alliance, 1976. ($1.75) 
^"l977'(S°95f"^''"^ livittown, NY: Ti^saUantic Arts, Inc.. 

Boyden, £. Douglas and Burton. Roger G. Stgging Successful Tournaments. San 
r i ^'if!? ^^^^ Voflcyball Association. 1969. ($5.'95) (Note: Addms 
of IJSVBA PuNications Is P.O. Box 286, Himtington, Beach, C A 92648.) 
tnerebettu, Gabnel. Volleyball Techniques. iSan Francisco: United States Voile*-' 
ball /relation. 1968. ($3.95) * ' 

^°ll97i "($2)" .^"""^y^" Ho"ywbod. CA: Creative Sports Books, 

Coleman, James E. and Liskevych. Tares N. Pictorial Analysis of Power Volleyball 

San Francisco: United States Volleyball Association. 1975. ($5 95) 
Coleman. Jim. Modem Volleyball Drills. Available through United Slates Vollcv- 
feall Association Publications^. . ' 

^°£"r« rt ^'^^^'^ Volleyball. Chicago: Athletic Institme, 1972. ($2.95; paper- 

^*Cb'"'w2"($f5)^*^' V''"^^^' Dubuque, IA:Wm. C. Brown 

• Funiichi.Suguni /!Gai^to>o//«-y/wi/. Available through US VB A Publications 
Meraog. Karf.. Volleyball Movements in Pictures. Montreal. Canada: Can Am 

Volleyball, 2730 Rosemont Blvd.. Montreal, P.Q. HIY IL4 ($17) 
international Coaches Manual. Ontario. Canada: Canadian Volleyball Association. * 

333 River Rd.. Vanier, Ontario KIL 8B9. ($10) 
International Volleyball Federation Coaches Manual. Available through USVBA 

Publications. ^ © 

Keller. Val. Point, Game, and Match: Coaching Supplement. Hollywood. CA' 
Creative Sports Books. h971. ($3.50) 

c^f'^^"'^ °^ "oHywood. CA: Creative Sports Books. 

National Coaches Technical- Module I. Available through USVBA Publications 
($7.5(3) " , ' 

^^\'^^^^'^<^hes Technical- Module II. Available through USVBA Publications. 
($8.95) , - 

a<^*'^^' V<'^^^yboli- New York: British Book Center, 1976. 

^Sr?' J . Beginning Volleyball. Belmont, CA: 
' Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1969. ($1.95) 

^^uf^iflu! '^ Sr«re5 Volleyball Association. Available through 

USVBA Publications. ($1) ^ 

Official Volleyball Guide. Available through USVBA Publications ($3 50) 
Olympic Volleyball Report. Available through USVBA Publications 
Peck, Wilbur. Volleyball. Riverside. NJ: Macmillan, 1970. ($2.95) 
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Peppier. Mary Jo. Ijiside Vo{leyhaU for Women. Chicago: Contemporary Books. 
197 1 ^ ($5.95) 

Point, Game, and Match Performance Chans. Hollywood, CA: Creative Spotts 
Books. ($2) 

Prsala. Jan. FuntUunental Volleyball Contacts. Hollywood. CA; Creative SdoiTs 
Books, 1974. ($4.95) . • . , 

Robison, Bonnie and Sports Illustrated editors- Sports lllhtrated Volleyball. New 
York, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1970. ($4.95; paperback $1.95) 

Sandcfur, Charles R. Volleyball. Pacifjc Palisades. CA: Goodyear, 1970 ($2 95) 

Scales. Allen and W^d, Jane. Volleyball. Rockleigh'. NJ: Allyn & Bacon. 1975. 
($1 ,95) 

Scales. Allen E. Winning Volleyball. -KocVXtx^Yi, NJ: AllypA Bacon. 1976 ($10 95) 
Scales, Allen. Winning Volleyball: Fundamentals, Tactics, and Strategy 2nd ed 

Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 1976. ($10.95) 
Schaafsma. Frances and «eck. Ann. Volleyball for Coachek and Teachers 

Dubuque. iA: Wm. C. Brown. 1971. ($3.50) 
Schurman. Dewey,' k'tj/Zeviw//. 'Paterson. NJ: Atheneum, 1974 ($5 95) 
^Selznick. Ctene. and Valentine. Tom. Inside Volleyball. Chicago: Henry Reencrv 

1973. ($7.95; paperback $3.95) / 6 j. 

Shondell. Donald S. arid McManama. Jerne. Volleyball. Englewood Cliffs. NJ- 

Pnsntice-Hall. 1971. ($4.95; paperback $1.95) 
Slaymaker. Thomas and Brown. Virginia H. Power Volleyball. Philadelphia- W B 

Saunders. 1970: ($3) , ' 

The Spiker. Published ahd sold by Canadian Volleyball Association, Vanier On- 
tario. ($1 per copy) 

tcnnant. 'Miixkymiiyhall Team Play. Ontario. Canada: Canadian Volleyball 
Association: ($6.50) ^ 

Thigpen. Janet. Power Volleyball for Girls and Women' Dubuque IA" Wm C 
Brown. 1974. ($3.95), ^ 

Toyoda. Hiroshi, Training Theory for Volleyball in Japan. Vols. 1 & 2 Scar- 
borough. Ontario. Canada: Canadian Volleyball Association Publications, 1971 
Available fropi the Association. 78 Telford Drive, Ontario. Canada 

Volleyball- Notes for Teachers. London, England: Engfish Volleyball Association, 
128 Melton Rd...West Bridgeford. Nottingham. NG2 6EP England ($1 25 
approx.) 

Volleyball Rule Book. National Federation Edition. Available from National Feder- 
6o"20 ^85^^*^ High S^'hcH)! As.s(x:iations, 400 Leslie St.. P.O. Box 98, Elgin, IL 

Articles 

Adams. Urry. D^k>ptng .setters to a fast offen.se. Coaching: Women's Ath- 
letics 4, n«. 3: May/June 1978,- 74. 

'^"r Sep?'/(X^t ^976''T7"^72"" ^"''^^ '^'^^ reception. CrwAV Women s Athletics 
Beal, Doug. Running the X. Volleyball Magazine, no. 14, July/ Aug. 1978 
Bnght, Pam. Stretching and wanying up. Volleyball Magazine, no. 15. Sept/ 
Oct./ Nov. 1978. ' 

Brue. pebtxrah. Developing the power hitter. Volleyball Magazine 5. no. I: Jan./ 
Feb. 1979. 

dc A Vila. Fernando. Blocking th: quick attack. Volleyball Magazine, no 17 
reb./Marc^ 1979. 
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Dreidame. R. Elaine and Corcoran. Kay. Coaching volleyball. Coach: Women's 

Athletics 3: Sept./Oct. 1976. 11. 22. 42-43. 
Dudas, W.L. New standards for volleyball. Athletic Journal 56: May 197^. 20. 
Gonzalez. B.G. Power serve in girls' high school volleyball. Athletic Journal 53: 

June 1973. II. / , . • 

Gregory, Kathy. Selling and offense. Coaching: Women's Athletics 4. no 1- Jan / 
Feb-. 1978. . ■ 

Hanseth/Jay. Outside hitting. Volleybdll Magazine, no. 18. April/May 1979. 
Hayward. R.B. First cord professional sport: y/oWeybMl Journal of Physical Edu- 
■ cation 73: Sept. 1975. 24. • ' • - 

Menges. Jim. Beach defense. Volleyball Magazine', no. 13. May/June 1978. 
Meyer". Giadys. Volleyball: finger pass. fon;arm pass, underhand serve. Woman 

C«ac/f 2: Jan./Feb. 1975. 8. 12. 20-21. 
:Meyej-. Gladys. Volleyball: overhand. serve, spike, block. Woman Coach 2: Mar/ 

"Apr. 1976. 14-17. 20-21. 

. Ptppler, Mary Jo. A teaching progression for the volley. -Woman Coach 2. no. 5: 
May/June 1976. 

Scatjtf. A.E. Power y/oUcybati. Journal of HeaUh, Physical Education, Recreation 

44; Oct. 1973. 32-39, 
Scales. Al. Volleyball dive . . . dive . . . dive! Young Athlete. May/June 1976. 46-48. 
Scales. Allen. Volleyball for children. Journal of Health. Physical Education. 

Recreation 46: Nov./Dec. 1975. 26-30. 
Scales. Al. Middle attack. Volley ball Magazine, no. 10*. Nov./Dec. 1977. ' 
Shondell. Don and Mc Manama. Jcme. 2-1-3 volleyball defense. /4//j/<'r/cyoMrna/ 53- 

Dec. 1973., 38^42. . ^ 

Shondell. Dort and McManama. Jemc. Volleyball fundamental and techniques. 

AtfUetic Journal 52: Dec. 191 1, 32-42. ■ 
■ Shondell. Don and McManama, Jerre. 2-4 volleyball defense. Athletic Journal 54: 

Dec. 1973. 20-24. 

Skorek, Edward: Shot selection. Volleylkitl Magazine, no. 12. March/ April 1978. 
Spike your exercise program- with, vol ley ball. The Physician and Sports Medicine 3- 

Nov. 1975. 113-1 14.- - 
Stokes, Roherta. Power volleyball drills.^ Woman Coach 2: May/June 1976. 30. 
Voelz, C. First things Urst. ^Athletic Journal 56: Feb. 1976. 30. 
Wagner. B. Variety in your Volleyball. Journal of Health, Physical Education, 

Recreation 46: June 1975. 41. 

Magazines 

USA Volleyball Review,. P.O. Box 77065. San Francisco. CA 94107. l^issues per 
year. $2. r 

Volleyball. Magazine. 9420- D Activity Rd,, San Diego. C A 92126. 6 issues per 
year, $6, 

Volleyball Technical Journal, 333 River Rd,, Ottawa. Ontario, Canada. 3 issues per 
year, $15. 

Research Studies 

Campbell, Mary Jo. TIkj effects of traditional and contingency management methods 
on performance in selected voHeyball skills. Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio State 
University, 1973. 

•Comcaux, Barbara A. Development of a volleyball selection test battery for girls. 
M.S. thesis, Lamar Univei'sity, 1974. 



Kirkpafrick. Jane. Two methods of learning the serve in voileyball. M.S. thesis. 

Southern Illinois University. 1973. 
Mayhugh, Shirley. The development of a pictorial rating sheet to be used to evaluate 

individuals playing a game of volleyball. M.A. thesis, Texas Woman's Uni- 
versity, '1973. , ■ 
Monroe. Mary Diane. The effect of specific training on performance of the volleyball 

spike. M.S. thesis. University of California, Los Angeles, 1971. 
Rauh. Sharon Lynn. Comparison of the open and closed hand positioiis used to 

execute the forearm pass in power volleyball. Specialist degree {in physical 

education). Central Washington State College. 1972. 
Veloria. Earl Esieban. The history of volleyball on the Island of Hawaii: M.S thesis 

1974. 
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COACHES ACADEMIES OF THE 
NATIONAL COACHES COUNCIL 

The National Coaches Academies were formed by the NAGWS to: 

(1) provide a channel of direct communication among coaches at all educational 
levels 

(2) assist in the formulation and dissemination of guiding principles, standards and 
ptilicies for conducting competitive sports programs for girls and women 

(3) keep members informed of current coaching techniques and trends 

(4) sponsor clinics and conferences in spt>rts and coaching skil^;; 

(5) provide input from coaches to USCSC sptms committees and representative 
assembly 

(6) promote cwperative efforts with other sports-centered organizations 

(7) provide a united body for positive political action in the realm of eirls" and 
women's athletics, ' 

Academies for 10 sports have been established. (Note the application blank for 

specific listings.) Membership in each. Academy is open to any coach of girls' or 

women s sports or any interested person. Annual dues for A AHPERD members are 

$10.00 per Academy. Non- A AHPERD members pay $20.00 annually for member- 

shipm one sport Academy and $1€.00 for each additional Academy membership 

^^^^^^ non-membership fee may be applied at any time toward 
AAHPbRD membership. 

Get involved JOIN NOW. 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 



Sports Academies of the NATIONAL COACHES COUNCIL 

National Association for Girls and Women in Sport: AAHPERD 
1201 16th St., M W., Washington, D C. 20036 



firu 



inilMl 



4 




up 



AAHPERD MEMBERS: Membership number as ft appears on your journal label- 

Teachmg/QMichirig IcveKpiease check): Coliece Jr Cnllec^ uich « 7~~:rZ 

Elementary Other ^ School_ Jr. H.gh.__ 

Please check the academies you wish to ioin* no^-. r-i«... ^ 

□ Tennis □ Track & Field ^ □ Volleyball 

I am willing to^rve on an Academy committee: □ 

2^c!^s%'loT^J^^^^ Non-AAHPERD members: ^0.00 for one Academy; $10.00 each additional 

Academy. $10.00 non-membership fee may be applied at any time toward AAHPERO membership. 



Please send AAHPERD membership information: yes 
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no 



NAGWS p-^S GUIbES COMMITTEES 
INTEREST INDICATOR 



The NAGWS Spcirt Guide Committee is endeavoring to broSden its base of 
personnel and to strengthen serv ices to Guide readers. The purpose of this form is to 
offer readers an opportunity to join us in meeting this need. Please completethis form 
and send it to the Guide Coordinator, Jean L. Perry, University of Illinois ^ 
Urrbana.Champaign. 107 Huff Gym. Champaign, IL 61820, 

Name - 



Professional Address 
City 



State _ 



ZIP Ccxie 



I. Check the Sptm Commirtee(s) which would be of interest to you: 

Aquatics 
Archcr> 

Ciinipcfitivc Swimmnig 
C'n^ss-coumrv f ruck 



Cross country Skiing 
f>iving 



K'ncing 
f ield Hwkcy 
Flag Kxnhalf 

(iolf 

CiyhMfastiCN 
Lacr4>SHc 
Oncn tec ring 



.. Soccer 
Soflh;j|| 
SpetfdKall 
.Squash 

Synchroni/eU Swimming 
Team Handball 
Tennis 

Track and Field 
V4>ilc>ball 

^ u/ M «-, Water Pok> 

Z. Would you hke to serve as member ot a SpoHs Guide Committee of your 
mterest?* _ Yes No 

3. Would you consider submitting an iinicie to a Guide Committee as a prospective 
author? Yes No . ^ ^ 
Possible topic or title _ _ 

4, Can you suggest topics for articles which you would hke to have indudedTnTuture 
OuUies? (Please indicate sp^irt.) . ._ 



Racquethal 
Skiing' 



5. Are there others whom you would recommend for consideration as possible 
committee members or authors'^ Please indicate below. (Use additional paper if 
necessary.) ^ r ' 



Name 



ProfessiiJnal Address 



Sport(s) _ 



City 

S|X)rts riiinnuttce Menihcr 



^^'^^ - . ZIP Code 

Prospective Author :i (Check one) 
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NAGWS SPORTS LIBRAKY 
GWS SI^CIAL PUBUCATIONS 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH INVOLVING FEMALE SUBJECTS 
EQUALITY IN SPORT FOR WOMEN ' 
WOMEN'S ATHLETICS: COPING WITH CONTROVERSY 1 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ATHLETIC TRAINING FOR WOMEN 
LEAGUE CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS FOR GIRLS INTER- 
SCHOLASTIC SPORTS — A SUGGESTED GUIDE 
MOTIVATION IN COACHING A TEAM SPORT 
NAGWS RESEARCH REPORTS II AND III 
RIDING STANDARDS 

RELATED AAHPERD PUBUCATIONS 

Complying with Title IX in Physical Education and Sports 
Development of Human Values through Sports 
Dnigs and the Coach 
Nutrition for Athletes 

Programs That Work ~ Title IX _ ^ 

Rules for Coeducational Activities and Sports ' 
Sports Skills Test Manuals (for Archery, Basketball. Softball. Football and Volley- 
ball) 
Intramural Ideas 
Intramural Portfolio 
Safety in Team Sports 
Safety in Individual and Dual Sports 
Safety in Aquaty^ctivities 

For current price and order informaUon. write AAHPERD Promotion Unit, 1201 
I^Ch Street. N.W.. Washington, D C. 20036. 
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